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SoME years ago a resolute effort, vigorously 
supported by influential journals, was made 
to restore the failing credit of “ orthodox” 
litical economy. Repetitions of Ricardo 
and MacCulloch were received with acclama- 
tion as revelations of new and important 
truths; heresy and scepticism were sup- 
pressed by silence orsnubs. For the moment 
this policy was followed with success. The 
old economic laws seemed re-established ; 
even the doctrine of the wages fund was 
said to be rehabilitated. Yet what is the 
final result? The English press has lately 
teemed as it never teemed before with 
economic publications, most of them breath- 
ing rebellion against authority, and asserting 
the right of private judgment. The spectacle 
in this respect is not entirely satisfactory. 
By dint of controverting, criticising, censur- 
ing, and condemning, not merely Ricardo, 
who is only one of the minor prophets, but 
Adam Smith and Mr. Mill, several writers 
unknown in the world of letters have 
come to regard themselves as the equals, 
and even the superiors, of two of the most 
celebrated of modern philosophers. But revolt 
is declared in higher quarters, as the first of 
the two books above testifies, the author of 
which, Mr. Bonamy Price, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Oxford, 
affirms that “there must be a change of 
method,” and undertakes to show us a more 
excellent way. This new method Mr. Price em- 
phatically calls “ practical,” explaining that 
he does so “‘ in contradistinction to what may 
be called scientific political economy. It is 
intended to indicate a mode of treatment 
which not only does not claim to be scientific, 
but which supposes the scientific method to 
be a mistake.’ At the same time Mr. Price 
affirms that he is only returning to Adam 
Smith’s method. “Of this practical kind 
is the Political Economy of the Wealth of 
Nations. Adam Smith placed his discussions 
in the very heart of the everyday life of men. 
The thought that he was founding a science 
1s absent from his economical writings.”’ 
The question whether Adam Smith meant 
to construct a special Science of Wealth has 
been repeatedly asked, and is one of interest 
and importance. Mr. Price, perhaps un- 





consciously following Auguste Comte, 
affirms that he did not. The truth is that 
the modern classification of the sciences 
—itself somewhat arbitrary—had not been 
made in Adam Smith’s time, but his own 
words in the Wealth of Nations, which seem 
never to have been appealed to, show the 
division he adopted; and a comparison of 
his works with the account of his lectures 
given by Dugald Stewart and Millar dis- 
tinctly marks the place he assigned to 
political economy. In Book V., chapter i., 
of the Wealth of Nations—where he describes 
a science as investigating or explaining 
the general principles from which a number 
of connected truths are deducible, like effects 
from natural causes—he rejects the scholastic 
division into five sciences (another classifica- 
tion made seven), and approvesof the division 
of ancient Greek philosophy into three, 
“physics or natural philosophy, ethics or 
moral philosophy, and logic.”” He was him- 
self Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glas- 
gow, and divided it into four branches— 
natural theology, ethics or the theory of 
moral sentiments, political economy, and 
jurisprudence ; the connexion between them 
lying in the order of nature and natural 
laws, which he believed to be discoverable 
in the moral world. It is almost a question 
of words whether he considered political 
economy asa science. He regarded it as a 
particular branch of a wider science; but 
assuredly he conceived that the method of 
investigation and exposition pursued in it 
should be scientific—that is to say, should 
consist in exploring the coexistences and sc- 
quences of economic phenomena, and tracing 
in them the operation of general causes or 
laws. He was no doubt unfortunately in- 
fluenced by the dominant idea of the philo- 
sophy of his age with respect to “nature” 
and © heneficent natural order of things. 
Hence .\s doctrine of “natural rates of 
wages, profit, and rent,’ “ natural prices,” 
a “natural progress of opulence,” and a 
“natural system of liberty,” which defined 
the duties of the State in all nations and 
states of society alike. Nevertheless, his 
method of investigating the economic his- 
tory and condition of his own and other 
countries, and of seeking the causes of the 
natural order of things, was both scientific 
and practical—scientific, because leading to 
the discovery of the laws or conditions 
governing economic phenomena, and to the 
verification of hypotheses; and practical, 
because yielding principles and maxims of 
policy for the instruction of statesmen, and 
refuting popular errors respecting the nature 
and causes of national wealth. 

Mr. Price contends that there is neither 
systematic induction, nor systematic deduc- 
tion; ‘no deduction, step by step, from a 
few first principles, nor any construction of 
economic laws by induction;”’ no process 
of generalisation, in Adam Smith’s work, 
or in political economy properly conceived. 
In point of fact the Wealth of Nations is 
both inductive and deductive throughout ; 
it dednces the “natural progress of opu- 
lence”’ that would follow, according to the 
author’s conception, under the simple con- 
ditions of liberty and security, from the 
desire of every man to better his own condi- 
tion; and it investigates the actual course of 





industrial history, and discovers the causes 
that had disturbed what he regarded as the 
natural order of things, and produced 
poverty instead of wealth, or at least ob- 
structed its natural growth. The first sen- 
tence in the Introduction to his work is the 
generalisation that labour is the source of 
wealth ; and it is one which, though not 
quite accurate, embodied a truth overlooked 
by the most celebrated French economists 
of his age. Again, the doctrine illustrated 
in his first chapter, that the division of 
labour is the main cause of the increase of 
its powers, and of the multiplication of the 
produetions of different arts, is a generalisa- 
tion of which few before him had a glimpse, 
and none thoroughly worked out. The pro- 
position likewise that the division of labour 
is limited by the extent of the market is a 
generalisation of great value which a 
French economist of our own day, M. de 
Lavergne, has turned to brilliant account in 
his Rural Economy of England. 

Had Mr. Price followed Adam Smith’s me- 
thod of investigating the industrial history 
and the actual economy of society in different 
nations, he might have avoided both prac- 
tical and scientific errors in his own exposi- 
tion of free trade. 

“Political economy,” he says (pp. 1, 15), “ finds pro- 
cesses applied all the world over to the satisfaction 
of the wants of human life in the matter of wealth. 
It does not discover them. The ordinary instincts 
of human nature have adopted these processes 
ever since the origin of man... . The doctrine 
of free trade is only the explanation and enforce- 
ment against selfish perverseness of a very com- 
mon practice, known and observed by all men: 
to the women the needlework, to the men the lift- 
ing of weights.” 

So self-evident does this principle seem to 
Mr. Price, and so happy this illustration of 
it, that he says again (p. 307) :— 

“ This principle is identical with that of division 
of employments. It is supreme over all labour; 
it is instinctively practised by all that work. Let 
the women do the sewing and the cooking of the 
meals, and let the men lift the weights and do the 
digging, is a universal practice adopted by instinct 
without reflection, and it is the essence of Free 
Trade.” 

The neglect of the historical and inductive 
method of enquiry which Adam Smith fol- 
lowed, and for which his successors have vastly 
superior resources at hand, has here led Mr. 
Price into a -blunder like that made by 
Ricardo in assuming that in the earliest 
stage of human society things possessed an 
exchangeable value exactly proportionate to 
the cost of making or getting them, when, 
in fact, there was no division of employ- 
ment, no regular labour, no individual pro-. 
perty, and no exchanges between indi-. 
viduals. In much later stages of Euro- 
pean society feudalism, villenage, royal 
charters to towns, guilds, statutes, and 
ordinances, not individual aptitudes, mainly 
determined such division of occupations as 
there was; and at this day a highly complex 
set of conditions, compounded of law, custom, 
tradition, historical events, combinations, 
and exclusive regulations, govern in a great 
measure the employment of men, and still 
more of women. So far from “the instincts 
of human nature since the origin of man” 
having assigned to men the digging and the 
lifting of weights, to women the cooking 
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and sewing, the earliest division of labour 
gave all four to the women, and the feasting 
and fighting to the men. Had Mr. Price 
ever looked around him in Germany he 
must have seen in many places women la- 
bouring in the fields as they did in the days 
of Tacitus; in Belgium he may see women 
lading and unlading barges, and filling 
coal-carts at the pit’s mouth, while the men 
wait quietly until the heavy work is done. 
The late Mr. Bagehot, in one of his last 
essays, expressly limited the principle of the 
free choice of employment and the free mi- 
gration of labour to men. And, as the pre- 
sent writer has elsewhere shown (Fortnightly 
Review, November, 1870), when Adam Smith 
spoke of “the natural effort of every man 
to better his own condition”? as the main- 
spring of progress in wealth, he meant 
literally the effort of every man, and had 
only the male half of society in view in his 
economic philosophy. 

Wherever the followers of Adam Smith 
open their eyes to the actual structure of 
society, including both men and women, 
they will discover on all sides the failure of 
the little stock of principles and of the 
method of investigation that Mr. Price places 
at their disposal, to explain its economy. 
As to the particular question of free trade, 
the reader will find in a comparison of Mr. 
Fawcett’s book with Mr. Price’s chapter on 
the subject the best test of the efficacy of 
Mr. Price’s system. Only a few points of 
contrast can be indicated here. Mr. Price 
ascribes Protection (pp. 13, 300) to the 
selfishness of particular classes; he thinks 
it both fair and prudent for the purpose of 
demonstrating the truth of free trade to 
opponents—its advocates need no proof—to 
assume “that the capital and labour em- 
ployed to-day in a protected industry may, 
without suffering, be transferred to another 
occupation to-morrow ” (p. 303); and from 
the postulate that “all trade is an exchange 
of equal values or services,” he peremptorily 
concludes (p. 307): ‘* The truth stands out 
in clear sunshine. Free trade cannot and 
does not injure domesticindustry. English 
goods of the same value must be purchased 
by the foreigner, or the trade comes to an 
end. I ree trade never does harm to the 
country which practises it ; and that mighty 
fact alone kills protection.” If protection is 
so easily killed, how is it that Mr. Price has 
to deplore its obstinate vitality? It will 
never be killed or even weakened by dog- 
matic assertions either of its impolicy or of 
its selfishness. Mr. Faweett’s method 
of controversy is widely different. He 
points out at the outset that nothing 
is more likely to retard free trade 
than to ignore the arguments of its oppo- 
nents. He deprecates either speaking of 
protectionists as solely prompted by a desire 
to sacrifice the welfare of the community to 
their own selfish ends, or deriding them as 
the victims of economic fallacies so trans- 
parent that they ought not to mislead a 
child. He shows that the adoption of free 
trade in England was promoted by circum- 
stances so exceptional that they do not now 
exist in any country where a protectionist 
tariff either has been or is proposed to be 
introdaced ; and that a speaker or writer who 
desires to convince the American or Aus- 





tralian people of the injurious effects of pro- 
tection has to employ very different illus- 
trations, to use very different arguments, 
and to make very different appeals from 
those which thirty years ago exercised 
such irresistible influence in England. And 
he concedes that, however great are the 
ultimate advantages of free trade, it is a 
mistake to deny that when a great number 
of different manufactures have been arti- 
ficially fostered, immediate loss and suffer- 
ing may be caused to those who are engaged 
in them if the support of protection be 
withdrawn ; just as the power-loom at first 
occasioned suffering {and loss to those who 
lived by the hand-loom. Instead of attempt- 
ing to floor the whole body of protectionists 
all over the world at one blow by flinging 
the principle of division of labour at their 
heads, he states their main arguments 
fairly, forcibly, and temperately, admits the 
plausibility of some of them, and conducts 
the controversy throughout on the admis- 
sion that the advocates of protection are 
neither irrational beings nor utterly blinded 
by selfishness, but are for the most part 
quite as intelligent, and quite as pure in 
their motives, as the majority of free 
traders. No protectionists can be offended, 
many possibly may be almost if not alto- 
gether persuaded, by Mr. Fawcett, and 
few free traders can read his book with- 
out interest and instruction; Mr. Price, on 
the contrary, does not affect to say anything 
new to either one or the other, and his treat- 
ment of the subject can only provoke indig- 
nation or ridicule on the part of the pro- 
tectionists. 

The contrast between the methods of the 
two Professors is exemplified in reference to 
the hypothetical case which Mr. Mill puts as 
one where a protective duty would be tempora- 
rily justified in a young country. Mr. Faw- 
cett, stating Mr. Mill’s case in Mr. Mill’s own 
words, and, conceding that temporary pro- 
tection would be justified “if there were a 
reasonable probability that the conditions 
under which he supposed that such a protec- 
tive duty could be imposed would, ever be 
realised,”’ proceeds to show that there is not 
the faintest possibility of it in point of fact. 
Mr. Price, on the other hand, unfairly and 
even grossly misstates Mr. Mill’s case, while 
he does nothing to weaken its effect on the 
minds of protectionists, beyond pronounc- 
ing, with what must strike almost every 
reader as exaggerated rhetoric, that ‘‘ it may 
almost be questioned whether Mr. Mill has 
not done more harm to the welfare of the 
human race by the countenance he has given 
to protection than he has done good by all 
his other writings on political economy.” 
This is not the only instance, it may 
be remarked, in which Mr. Price mis- 
states and misrepresents Mr. Mill. He 
does so in his first chapter by confound- 
ing his doctrine respecting credit with 
Mr. Macleod’s. And in his chapter on Bank- 
ing, referring to the crises of 1847, 1857, 
and 1866, he says, “‘ Such were the events 
which Mr. Mill summed up under law, and 
to which he assigned an orbit that would 
bring them round every tenth year.” Where 
has Mr. Mill laid down any such law, or 
given his adhesion to the theory of a 
decennial commercial cycle ? 





Mr. Fawcett’s argument for free trade is 
almost everywhere so strong, and adheres 
so closely to the real facts of commerce and 
industry, that it is the more to be regretted 
that he has in two or three instances need. 
lessly propped up his case by the fiction of an 
average rate of profit and wages, and the 
inappropriate metaphor that capital finds its 
level like water. The very case he cites 
(pp. 24-5) proves, not an equality of the 
profits of different trades, but that the profits 
of a business may for a whole generation be 
below the imaginary level, and that the 
miscalculation and lack of foresight in actual 
life are absolutely inconsistent with the 
assumption on which the doctrine of equality 
rests. “The effect of the Corn Laws in 
raising prices was over-estimated. . . , 
In no period were the English tenant- 
farmers in a more depressed condition.” 
Again, from the same fiction he argues 
(p. 51) that the capital and labour invested 
in those particular trades which are guarded 
against foreign competition by protective 
duties will only be able to obtain the 
average rate of profit and wages. Yet he 
states—in proof of the extraordinary profits, 
on the one hand, of coal-mining a few 
years ago, and the much greater share 
obtained by capital than by labour of 
the extraordinary gain, on the other 
hand—that ‘the rise in the price of coal 
caused no less a sum than 66,000,0001. to be 
distributed among the owners and lessees of 
mines, whereas the amount distributed in 
the form of extra wages was not more than 
15,000,0007.” Mr. Fawcett’s whole state. 
ment in reference to the case shows that, so 
far from profits being equalised by com- 
petition, the capitalists in a particular 
business at one time may double or treble 
their capital out of their profits, and then 
withdraw to other investments, while the 
new competitors attracted by the report of 
enormous gains may afterwards come in for 
unequal profits in the opposite direction, in 
the shape of considerable loss. Neither free 
trade nor Mr. Fawcett needs the support of 
the broken reed of “‘ the average rate of 
profit ;” both are strong enough to stand 
and to advance without any such crutch. 
Another observation arising from the facts 
cited by Mr. Fawcett respecting wages and 
profits in the coal trade in the period in 
question is that Mr. Price’s language 
(p. 266) much exaggerates the rise of 
wages. It would be easy to refute in like 
manner his proposition (pp. 213-14) that 
‘“‘every fortune made, every profit accumu- 
lated, and not wasted in luxury, is an eager 
demander for labour;” and that “ capital 
cannot do otherwise than hunt up labour; 
it exists for-no other purpose whatever.” 

Mr. Faweett’s exposition of the nature 
and causes of the present commercial de- 
pression is as superior to Mr. Price’s as his 
exposition of free trade, in respect alike of 
method of investigation, attention to facts, 
and novelty of view. The subject is too 
wide to enter into here, but the remark 
ought to be made in reference to commercial 
crises, that Mr. Price will never be able to 
treat the subject either scientifically or 
practically so long as he remains blind to 
the fact that money is the only universal 
medium of exchange ; that during a failure of 
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credit it performs functions which no other 
kind of wealth can fulfil ; and that there may, 
therefore, be a disastrous crisis while all 
kinds of capital save money are abundant. 
The majority of economists will, it may be 
predicted, agree that Mr. Faweett’s book is 
poth scientific and practical, while Mr. 
Price’s is neither. Mr. Price has, in short, 
wholly misapprehended the reason for the 
growing antipathy to the method of politieal 
economy followed by the school of Ricardo, 
the ground of which is, not that it is scien- 
tific, but that it is not so. His own method 
is at the same time as unpractical as 
Ricardo’s. T. E. ©, Lestig. 








Dolce Napoli. By W.J. A. Stamer. (Lon- 
don: Charing Cross Publishing Company, 
1878.) 


Tue city and people of Naples have so 
strongly-marked an individuality that they 
have long deserved a descriptive work of 
their own apart from the rest of Southern 
Italy. This want has been excellently well 
supplied by Mr. W. Stamer in his pleasant 
and instructive book entitled Dolce Napoli ; 
and, although he has not given us a fac- 
simile of Neapolitan life like that in Mr. 
Lane’s wonderful monograph of the daily 
life of the modern Egyptians in Cairo, he 
has, nevertheless, produced a most life-like 
and interesting sketch, in which the main 
features of life in Naples are carefully and 
graphically described. It is an advantage 
that a book on Naples, whose charms, despite 
all drawbacks, are so great and manifest, 
should be written by a lover of the place 
and people; it is a greater advantage that it 
should be written by a discriminating lover, 
and such a one is Mr. Stamer, who, while 
giving the solid information acquired during 
a six years’ residence, writes at the same 
time con amore, and in a candid and charita- 
ble spirit. Unlike too many English tra- 
vellers, he does not at once condemn a 
thing because it is “so un-English,”’ and 
because it does not square with the views 
of the vestrymen of St. Vedast’s, or with 
the opinions of the old ladies of his acquaint- 
ance on Clapham Common, but he judges it 
on its own merits, and with due allowance 
made for difference of race, temperament, 
and climate. 

With the single exception of a chapter on 
Pompeii, which seems in almost all respects 
the least satisfactory in the book, the author 
does not treat his subject from an archaeo- 
logical or artistic point of view, and he 
almost entirely abstains from quotations from 
ancient classical authors. That he properly 
leaves to the guide-books. It is the people 
mainly that he has studied, and it is with the 
living and breathing people, the hot-blooded, 
noisy, much-abused Greek populace that he 
and his book have to do. As he declares iu 
his brief Preface, Mr. Stamer “has pour- 
trayed the Neapolitan lower orders [he 
might fairly have added, the higher classes 
also] as they are in the flesh, which is slightly 
different to what they are represented by the 
artist, dramatist, and romancist of the 
period.” 

Those who know Naples well must have 
been struck by the abuse which most English 
travellers, and all “ personally-conducted 





tourists,” lavish onthe people. This abuse, 
with much justice and some humour, the 
author shows to be in great measure un- 
deserved, and to be owing to the superficial 
knowledge of those “ who are never happy 
except they are miserable, or can find some- 
thing wherewith to find fault.” Justice is 
especially done to the industrious habits of 
the Neapolitans, with whom in that respect 
few populations in the world can vie. The 
land in the environs is everywhere culti- 
vated like a beautiful garden, and is made 
to produce a continual succession of rich 
crops. The very children of tender years in 
the city itself have their little industries and 
trades, as, indeed, was long ago acknow- 
ledged in that charming child’s-book, The 
Tittle Merchants of Miss Edgeworth, and 
assuredly the men are not less diligent in 
their several callings. 

“ ¢ Neapolitan laziness’ may be very summarily 
dismissed. There is not a particle of truth in the 
accusation. Considering how poorly he is paid 
and how poorly fed, a more hard-working man 
than the Neapolitan is not to be found in Europe ” 

. 79). 

- Those stalwart wights who are basking like so 
many brown lizards in the sunshine are either 
fishermen or sailors—the ‘ lazzaront’ of the in- 
telligent traveller. If fishermen, they have been 
hard at work all night; if sailors, they left 
Castellamare, Meta, Sorrento, or whatever port 
they hail from, at daybreak, and, fair weather or 
foul weather, will be back there again before 
night” (p. 26). 

“ The fishermen, boatmen, and facchini sleep, 
not because they are too lazy to work, but that 
they are tired from work, and, being Neapolitans, 

refer taking their siesta in the sunshine to going 
ome and to bed” (p. 79). 

With respect to the personal appearance of 
the people, Mr. Stamer truly remarks that 
“the men are handsomer than the women,” 
and that ‘‘ the fatal gift of beauty with which 
Dame Nature has so lavishly endowed the 
land, she has, for some inscrutable reason, 
thought fit to withhold from its daughters. 
Neapolitan women are the reverse of beau- 
tiful.” The same fact holds good on the 
mainland of Greece, where, while the men 
are splendid fellows, it is hard to find a 
woman who is not remarkably plain. 
Another Greek characteristic of the populace, 
not noticed by the author, is their harsh 
discordant voices. With one’s eyes shut, 
listening to the street-cries of Naples, one 
might fancy oneself in Athens or the Greek 
quarter of Alexandria> The chapter on 
“ Society ” gives an interesting account of 
the “upper classes,”” and the typical life of 
a principino from his cradle to the grave is 
given in full. The undoubted existence, how- 
ever, of a class of students with whom the 
acquisition of knowledge is a passion, and 
who study as a bounden duty, which is found 
in Naples as well as in other Italian cities 
has somehow been ignored. And yet the 
writer of the present notice has known 
many young men who hold the positive 
duty of study more strongly than their 
English brethren, who are too apt to study 
as it were by stealth. 

Much and interesting information is given 
on the subject of the popular religious 
pilgrimages and feste of the Neapolitans. 
At page 83, when condemning the cruelty to 
animals which is justly branded as a 
national vice, the author alludes to the 





curious custom observed in the churches 
at noon on the day before Easter, when 
with Southern impatience that great festival 
is anticipated. The children on this occa- 
sion let loose small birds which they have 
brought to church tied by the leg with a 
string for the purpose. This, Mr. Stamer 
remarks is, “according to priestly teaching, 
highly pleasing to the Madonna and to th 

Padre Eterno, Who made and loveth all.’ 

The origin of this extraordinary practice is 
notexplained. The ancient Egyptians sym- 
bolised the soul by the image of a bird with 
a human head. Can it be possible that the 
liberation of birds typifies the liberation of 
the spirits in prison by Christ when He 
descended into Hades? This point well 
deserves investigation, and the more so as 
the people themselves can throw no light on 
the subject. 

Mr. Stamer is plainly, as befits an 
Englishman, a lover of Italian unity and 
of that liberty which has been its conse- 
quence. He is not, however, blind to the 
faults of the Italian administration, and 
with justice he blames it for its wholesale 
confiscation of Church property, and its 
ruinous method of collecting the revenue :— 
“That the religious communities throughout 
Italy,” he says, “were altogether too wealthy 
does not admit of a doubt (the monastery of La 
Cava enjoyed an income of 15,000/. a year); and 
had the new Government contented itself with 
cutting down their revenues to fair proportions, 
none but priests and bigots would have objected. 
But reduction is one thing, confiscation is another. 
The spoliation has been carried too far. The 
convent having been the almshouse of the district, 
its doors closed, the poor are left destitute; and 
destitute they are likely to remain, for the money 
derived from the sale of Church property, instead 
of having been set aside for the huilding and 
endowment of poor-houses throughout the country, 
has been appropriated to other uses” (p. 147), 

Much valuable information is given in the 
present volume about prices, houses, sanitary 
precautions and other matters of great im- 
portance to intending residents. The statistics 
given as to the death-rate of English visitors 
are certainly enough to re-assure those who, 
misled by Roman landlords, have been used 
to regard Naples as little better than a pest- 
house: for the last two years the death-rate 
is only two and a fraction per thousand. 
Less than this, doubtless, it might be, for, 
“while travellers of other nationalities ‘do in 
Rome as the Romans do, the English stubbornly 
refuse to alter their habits so much as one hair’s 
breadth, and live in Italy asin England; on the 
shores of the bay of Naples as on the banks of the 
Thames” (p. 97). 

Very useful, and, alas! very just, are Mr. 
Stamer’s animadversions on the conduct of 
those immaculate Englishmen who, believing 
in their own impeccability, are so ready to 
condemn everything that is foreign, and are 
consequently “ earning for us the reputation 
of being the rudest and most objectionable 
of all European peoples.” 

“Tt is well-nigh impossible to impress on the 
middle-class Englishman that there are other 
countries in the world besides his own, other 
nations nearly, if not quite, as civilised as the 
British ; that because a man has the misfortune 
to be a foreigner, he is not necessarily either nasty, 
or beastly, or dirty” (p. 295). 

The faithful account of the conduct of our 
countrymen at Capri on the following page 
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should be read by every Englishman to 
whom the honour and good name of his 
country are dear. The following also is 
wholesome reading for many of our beloved 
countrymen :— 

“¢ Why doesn’t the Italian Government stamp 
out brigandage? ’ demands Mr. Tomkins, hailing 
from Tooting, of Mr. Editor of Printing House 
Square. ‘ Why cannot your Government put a 
stop to agrarian outrages in Ireland?’ demands 
Signor Somebody of your humble servant, who 
responds, ‘Owing to the difficulty, to the impos- 
sibility of obtaining evidence, and a jury suffi- 
ciently fearless and honest to convict.’ And so 
with brigandage in Southern Italy ” (p. 297). 

In fine, we can cordially recommend those 
who desire to know the inner life of almost 
the most charming city in the world to buy, 
read, and digest Dolce Napoli. The book is 
replete with information, and is written 
livelily and pleasantly enough. There is 
perhaps here and there just a slight tinge of 
profanity (although not of the greasy, vulgar 
type found in works of the Mark Twain 
school) in some of the jokes, and the author 
has a habit of being “ blessed” and a fond- 
ness for the elegant word “innards,” which 
is inexplicable in one who in all other 
respects writes like a sensible, cultivated, 
and amiable gentleman. These are almost 
the only blemishes we can discover. A hope 
may, however, be expressed that in the next 
edition Mr. Stamer will furnish his readers 
with some kind of index. His book is 
worth it. GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








History of the Iife and Reign of Richard the 
Third. To which is added the Story of 
Perkin Warbeck from Original Docu- 
ments. By James Gairdner. (London: 
Longmans, 1878.) 


Mr. GarrDNER’sS new work displays the pre- 
ference for traditional as opposed to sceptical 
views of history that might have been ex- 
pected from his previous writings. Conser- 
vative students will welcome it as a timely 
check upon the tendency to the rehabilita- 
tion of criminals which has of late been 
carried to excess; and Liberal enquirers may 
not regret to find that it is for once per- 
missible to accept the popular belief about 
a prominent historical personage without 
large qualification. The correctness, how- 
ever, of the author’s conclusioas upon this 
particular case avails little to support his 
preliminary thesis that ‘“ the sceptical spirit ” 
is “a most fatal one in history.” It may 
be freely admitted that scepticism is in itself 
barren and unable to substitute “new 
truths” for the traditions which it sets 
aside; but whether a belief in these tradi- 
tions is better than no belief at all must 
depend upon their character. If they are 
palpably unreasonable, it is desirable to be 
rid of them at the expense of having nothing 
to put in their place. Mr. Gairdner himself 
acts upon this view in setting aside without 
discussion the mythical traditions respecting 
Richard’s birth. Let the “origin ” of every 
tradition be “accounted for” by all means, 
if possible; but if there is no evidence 
available for the purpose, we are not driven 
to acceptance of the incredible, the legiti- 
mate alternative being suspended judgment. 
In the present instance there is no such 





a priori unreasonableness in the current 
belief respecting Richard’s character as to 
invite suspicion, and Mr. Gairdner has little 
difficulty in showing that “ the portrait with 
which we have been made familiar by Shak- 
spere and Sir Thomas More” is generally 
faithful. Richard was “ not a monster,” but 
“the natural outgrowth of monstrous and 
horrible times, a bold and unscru- 
pulous man,” who had received his training 
inaschool of civil war, had become hardened 
to the spectacle of perfidy and violence in 
his own family, and had witnessed their 
success too often to hesitate to use them as 
tools of his ambition and stepping-stones to 
power. 

With careful discrimination, Mr. Gairdner 
submits to analysis the evidence upon which 
each of the grave crimes laid to his hero’s 
charge can be shown to rest; and, after 
making due allowance for exaggeration and 
prejudice, arrives at the conclusion that 
there are more or less solid grounds in 
every case to justify the verdict of guilty. 
The first crime traditionally imputed to him 
is the murder in cold blood of Edward, son 
of Henry VI., after the battle of Tewkesbury. 
The youth was brought as a prisoner into 
the presence of Edward IV. upon the faith 
of a promise that his life should be spared ; 
and, in reply to the king’s demand how he 
dared to enter the realm as a rebel, boldly 
avowed that he had come to claim his 
father’s inheritance. Edward’s rejoinder 
was an angry thrust or blow with his gaunt- 
let, which his immediate attendants followed 
up with their swords. There seems no rea- 
son to doubt the statement of Holinshed, 
Hall, and other chroniclers, that among 
those attendants was the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and, though the charge of his being solely 
responsible for the act must thus be held 
unfounded, he cannot be acquitted of the 
guilt of an accomplice. The murder of 
King Henry, which consummated the 
triumph of the House of York, has in like 
manner been solely attributed to Gloucester. 
He is expressly named by Warkworth, a 
contemporary writer, as having been a resi- 
dent in the Tower with “ many others” at 
the time it was committed; and from his 
high rank it cannot be doubted that he was 
there in some position of authority. It is 
probable, however, that Habington, although 
a late writer, is correct in stating that the 
murder had been resolved on “in King 
Edward’s cabinet council,” and that the 
actual perpetrator shared its guilt with more 
than one confederate. 

The part ascribed by Shakspere to Glon- 
cester in cajoling Anne Nevill—the youngest 
daughter of the King-maker, and the affi- 
anced bride of the murdered Prince Edward— 
to be his wife, and her consent to marry one 
who had been an accomplice in the murder, 
Mr. Gairdner deprives of their chief signifi- 
cance by recalling the facts that at the date 
of her betrothed’s death ‘she had not com- 
pleted her fourteenth year,” and that the 
hands of great heiresses at that period were 
“ matters of bargain and sale.” Both alli- 
ances were doubtless dictated by political 
considerations ; and no more choice seems 
to have been permitted to her than acquies- 
cence in her fate. Her marriage to Glou- 
cester was stoutly opposed by Clarence, who, 





as the husband of her elder sister, claimed 
the whole of the King-maker’s inheritance ; 
and, though the feud between the brothers 
was settled by a compromise, it was never 
healed. The active share in bringing about 
the death of Clarence which Shakspere 
imputes to Gloucester he cannot be shown 
to have really taken, Sir Thomas More— 
whose account the poet has ‘dramatised— 
merely reporting it as a surmise on the part 
of others which he did not himself regard 
as being justified by evidence. It appears 
certain, however, that, although nominally 
opposing the condemnation of Clarence, 
Gloucester made no effort to save him after 
his sentence, or there could have been no 
force in the bitter words with which Edward 
was wont to reply to any subsequent appeals 
for the pardon of malefactors, that “‘ not one 
creature would make intercession ’’ for the 
life of his unfortunate brother. It is certain, 
too, that Gloucester was a considerable 
gainer by Clarence’s death, obtaining imme. 
diately afterwards the title of Earl of Salis. 
bury for his eldest son, and a grant of the 
whole lordship of Barnard Castle, of which 
he had hitherto held but a moiety. 

The high-handed measures which he took 
upon the demise of Edward IV. to secure 
the authority which the king’s last will had 
conferred upon him as Protector of the 
kingdom and his nephew’s person were to 
some extent justified by the designs of the 
queen’s party to supersede him in favour of 
her brother, the Earl of Rivers, who had 
filled the post of the Prince’s Governor 
during his father’s lifetime. Read, however, 
by the light of subsequent events, it seems 
clear that these measures were part of Glou- 
cester’s scheme to obtain the Crown for him- 
self. In any case, the mock trial of Rivers, 
Lord Richard Grey, and others of the 
prince’s council, before the Earl of North- 
umberland at Pomfret, which resulted in 
their condemnation and execution, was a 
manifest violation of law and justice. 
Equally unconstitutional was the summary 
vengeance taken upon Hastings for his de- 
sertion to the queen’s party, after having been 
an adherent of the Protector. Both Rivers 
and Hastings were peers of Parliament, and 
could only be tried and condemned by that 
tribunal. According to More’s narrative, the 
execution of Hastings was subsequent to 
Gloucester’s demand that the queen should 
deliver her younger son into his keeping, 
but, as Mr. Gairdner shows by reference to 
contemporary authorities, really preceded it. 
It was evidently the Protector’s policy to 
remove every important obstacle from his 
path to the throne before he proceeded to 
secure its possession, by getting into his 
power both -the helpless children who were 
its lawful heirs, setting aside their claims 
under pretext of bastardy, and finally putting 
them to death. His utter defiance of re- 
straint was shown in the instructions given 
by his direction to Dr. Shaw, the preacher 
selected to prepare the citizens of London for 
the proclamation of his title. According to 
More’s account, the main argument—accord- 
ing to Polydore Vergil, the sole argument— 
employed by this infamous priest to sustain 
the fiction of the princes’ illegitimacy was 
that the late king and Clarence were both 
falsely reputed to be the sons of Richard, 
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Duke of York, whose only lawful son was 
the Protector. The mother upon whose 
chastity this foul aspersion was thrown still 
lived, and the Protector himself was residing 
at the time in her house of Barnard’s Castle. 
The shameless plea so disgusted the preacher’s 
hearers that it failed of its intended effect, 
and was not revived by Buckingham in the 
speech which he delivered a day or two later 
to the mayor and citizens at the Guildhall, 
nor in the petition which embodied the de- 
sire of Parliament that Gloucester should 
ascend the throne. Mr. Gairdner gives 
some reasons for thinking that the ground 
therein alleged for setting aside the princes 
as illegitimate—viz. that Edward IV. was 
precontracted to Lady Eleanor Butler before 
hismarriage with Elizabeth W oodville—ought 
not to be regarded as a mere invention. The 
story itself, although resting upon the evi- 
dence of a single witness, Stillington, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, is not improbable, and 
some colour of truth was subsequently given 
to it by the pains which Henry VII. took 
after his marriage with Elizabeth Woodville’s 
daughter to destroy every record of the sus- 
picion that had been cast upon her legiti- 
macy. The Parliamentary petition to Glou- 
cester was ordered to be destroyed, and the 
allegations it contained were misrepresented. 
But for the researches of Buck in the reign 
of James I., and the later discovery of a Roll 
upon which the petition had been engrossed, 
the true story of the precontract would not 
have been known to this day. 

No fresh light upon the blackest of all 
the charges brought against Richard has 
been thrown by Mr. Gairdner; but he 
marshals fairly enough the objections taken 
by Walpole and others to its credibility 
and decides that they are insufficient to shake 
the evidence upon which it rests. It is sur- 
prising, however, that he should attach no 
weight to what must be considered a con- 
clusive proof upon the affirmative side of 
the question, if the accuracy of the writer 
who records it cannot be impeached—viz., 
the murderer’s own confession of his guilt. 
In the speech which the chronicler Hall 
notes to have been delivered by Richard to 
his captains before the battle of Bosworth 
these words occur :— 

“TI may affirm that your approved fidelity and 
constancy maketh me to believe that Iam an un- 
doubted king. And although in the obtaining of 
the garland I being seduced by sinister counsel 
and diabolical temptation did commit a wicked 
and detestable act, yet I have with strict penance 
and salt tears, as I trust, expiated and clearly 
purged the same offence, which abominable crime 
I desire you of friendship as clearly to forget as I 
daily do remember to deplore and lament the 
same,” 

Of this speech, which Mr. Gairdner cites in its 
proper connexion, he says justly that, though 
it “could scarcely have been so well com- 
posed” as the chronicler records, “it was 
probably not less spirited and much to the 
same effect.”” After allowing for the time- 
honoured practice of all ancient historians 
to embellish the speeches which they put 
into the mouths of generals and statesmen, 
the substance of this address must be pre- 
sumed to have included some such passage 
as the foregoing, unless Hall is to be wholly 
discredited. To what other “abominable 
crime’ but the murder of his nephews could 





the king refer as having been committed by 
him “in the attaining of the garland of 
sovereignty ”’ P 

To the brighter, or rather the less dark, 
side of Richard’s character, his clemency to 
all opponents who were not dangerous, his 
respect for the laws when they did not stand 
in the way of his ambition, his administra- 
tive ability and his personal courage, Mr. 
Gairdner does full justice ; nor fails to give 
him credit fora share in the wise legisla- 
tion for which the Parliament that sat 
during his brief reign has always been 
honourably remembered. 

The care taken by Mr. Gairdner to consult 
all available sources of contemporary infor- 
mation upon his subject, and to found an 
argument upon no fact for which he does not 
cite an authority, is worthy of his official 
position. That he is nota brilliant nor even 
a graphic writer will occasion less regret to 
the reader who remembers how many his- 
torians have earned those epithets at the ex- 
pense of accuracy and candour. His Eng- 
lish, if homely, is sufficiently readable. Two 
or three slight errors deserve correction in 
a second edition. William Worcester’s re- 
ference to ‘‘Neyet, near Westminster” 
(p. 5), does not need a query. The place 
intended is the Abbot of Westminster’s 
demesne manor of Neate. It is a solecism 
to speak of Ratcliffe and Catesby as having 
“dissuaded the revolting marriage” of 
Richard with his niece (p. 260). At p. 263, 
note 3, “Clarence”? has been miswritten for 
** Lincoln.” 

The history of Richard’s reign and down- 
fall is fitly supplemented by a narrative of 
the attempt made by Perkin Warbeck to per- 
sonate one of his victims, the murdered Duke 
of York, and supplant his Lancastrian con- 
queror. The true account of the pretender’s 
origin, upon which so much doubt has been 
thrown, is here fully told by the aid of some 
fresh documentary evidence, for which Mr. 
Gairdner acknowledges his debt to the re- 
searches of Mr. James Weale among the 
records of Courtray and Tournay. 

Henry G. Hewtert. 








A Legacy. Being the Life and Remains of 
John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. 
Written and edited by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” In Two 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1878.) 


Is it mostly for the better or the worse 
that we meddle with a fellow-mortal’s 
destinies? We cherish the story of the 
younger son of a small Welsh gentleman, 
who, when his uncle, a fellow and tutor at 
Oxford, wrote to the head of the family, 
saying “ Send the lad to me, and I'll make a 
man of him,” sturdily declined to be so 
made a man of; made his own way in the 
Principality, and founded in his own count 

a still-flourishing country bank. Doubtless, 
in that case, the lad had both stamina and 
purpose to carve his own career, and was 
not the bodily wreck which John Martin 
appears to have been by inheritance; but 
still we cannot suppress our misgivings that 
the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
formed a somewhat rigid and severe estimate 
of her undertaking when she followed up, 





doubtless to the best of her judgment, the 
responsibilities of her invitation through the 
curate, Mr. Linkwater, ‘Send the lad to 
me.” The lad, in this instance, was a shy, 
reticent, scantly-friended “poor fellow” 
from the East of London, who had had the 
good luck to be sent for education to St. 
Peter’s school, and to have come there under 
the notice of Mr. Rowley, the African 
missionary, who still survives his association 
in the heroic enterprise of Bishop Mackenzie. 
Hence, we may presume, his love of letters, 
and his taste and aspiration after higher 
cultivation than belonged to his rank in 
life. A reticence as to his precise family 
circumstances appears to have been imposed 
on Mrs. Craik, but enough is revealed to 
show that his father and his sister’s husband 
belonged to the working classes, and there 
is good reason for surmising that domestic 
trials and drawbacks enhanced the poverty 
of the home from which John Martin’s in- 
tellect and tenacity of purpose tempted him 
to emerge. Anyhow, he was assisted by 
two or three kindly and sympathetic clergy- 
men, placed as master in St. Agatha’s 
Mission School, and enabled to qualify for 
still higher educational posts ; and it will be 
seen from his Remains, both in prose and 
verse, which represent “ A Legacy,” that he 
used the scant leisure of his arduous calling 
in giving no inconsiderable proofs of his 
exceptional culture. How far, in his brief 
and interesting lifetime, it was fortunate for 
him that an introduction to the author of 
John Halifax was procured for him by Mr. 
Linkwater, and that, “more sad than 
amused,” she bade that gentleman “send 
the lad to me,”’ we confess to grave doubts. 
Her first impressions are of ‘‘a sort of head 
that is called poetical—rather Shelleyish in 
character—with a youthful grace about it 
and an unmistakeable refinement, very at- 
tractive.’ His manner, language, accent, 
tone, were all in his favour. Everything 
bespoke him above his station, and yet 
not set above himself in consequence. 
It seems to us, as we read, that one 
who had so far surmounted the “ waif- 
and-stray”” upbringing, and yet was evi- 
dently, through health and sensitiveness, so 
wistful of encouragement and fosterage for 
his literary yearnings, found less than the 
help which other modern patrons have be- 
stowed on not more meritorious Glasgow 
weavers who took to poetry, in the cautious 
criticisms, the reiterated advice to read and 
study before rushing into print, in short, 
the well-meant repression, which might have 
been more reasonable in the case of one 
more healthy and less sanguine and sen- 
sitive. John Martin was, in fact, introduced 
to a “candid friend,’ who forbade him to 
give the world a taste of his calibre until he 
should reach her own theoretical standard ; 
and he died before he did reach it. To our 
thinking his poetry includes some pieces 
that would have done credit to any sponsor 
who introduced them to a review or maga- 
zine editor: his prose, as the author of A 
Legacy more clearly sees, is of a yet higher 
and more finished and attractive caste. But 
it is difficult to read the poor fellow’s letters 
to his repressive patron, and his piteons 
cries—‘‘ Ah me, life is gliding away: hope- 
ful dreams unrealised ’”’—and yet to agree 
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with the preconception or prejudice which 
led his censor to see in what he wrote to her 
only “a certain posé attitude, an affectation 
of literary effect,” and the impression that 
the writer, who so evidently thought him- 
self a poet, “would never succeed in being 
one” (pp. 254-5). An extract from the 
Journal which he conscientiously kept in 
order to chronicle much more his uncommon 
thoughts than the scanty events of his com- 
monplace life (see vol. ii, pp. 118-9), ex- 
presses as much restiveness against the 
dictum of his mentor as one so socially 
alone in the world and so accustomed to 
“ grin and bear” could have ventured upon; 
and the truth of his remarks is seen in the 
issue. Here is a portion of the record :— 
“Sent a letter to Mrs. C.a few days ago, ask- 
ing for leave to issue a modest volume of verse. 
Hier answer is decisive:—‘Go on with courage. 
Send the result from time to time. WhenI see 
anything likely to suit a magazine it shall be ven- 
tured. Never despair. So much has been done 
that the rest is sure to follow.’ I am, therefore, 
not to publish. This fiat must be accepted. 
‘The rest is sure to follow.’ Yes, if I live long 
enough,” 

Readers who care to follow up this passage 
will see how keenly and accurately John 
Martin gauged the effect of this fettering ; 
and the more they examine his prose, and 
realise the largeness of view, the absence 
of class prejudice, the nobleness of thought, 
so to speak, which characterise his poli- 
tical, social, and religious views, the more 
they will lament that from him was with- 
held, though with the kindliest intentions, 
the opening which he so unavailingly coveted. 
His practical and outspoken views as to re- 
form (i., 141-3) ; hisshrewd remarks on the 
culinary unthrift and family discomfort of 
the homes of the lower classes (i., 91-2) ; his 
just criticism of modern poets (i., 254), and 
lively estimate of the shakiness of many of 
them on their pedestals (ii., 7-8), bespeak 
him one who with introduction and en- 
couragement might have earned a livelihood, 
and a name may be, as an essayist; while 
in his versatility, considering his area and 
range of observation, there is nothing of 
broadness or vulgarity to detract from de- 
cided merit. A single quotation from his 
Diary (i. 110) will show how widely he 
read and what use he made of his reading, 
the theme for the moment being a kind of 
anticipation of the phonograph :— 

“October 23.—What a whimsical notion is 
that of Rabelais, found too in the writings of men 
before and after him, about a frozen land, in 
which, when the air was heated, might be heard 
music, oaths, sailors’ cries, and various other 
sounds, long frozen and at last dissolved by 
warmth, as rain falls when the air is heated after 
a state of cold. Truth, too, very often, is frozen 
in our minds, and needs the love and warmth of 
the heart, before it will present itself to us ina 
shape we cannot overlook or mistake.” 

_It would be hard to prove a negative to 
his literary executor’s opinion that his prose 
was better than his poetry ; but we are not 
sure that the latter might not have ripened 
into blossom and frnitage under warmer 
skies. His surroundings, circumstances, 
daily occupations, were so unfavourable to 
poetic growth that one marvels he reached 
the promise which his Remains evidence. 
There is wonderful fancy as well as expres- 





sion in the lines ‘‘ From the window,” which 
are printed in ii, 109-10; and it would be 
interesting to know whether they veil a 
reality of the schoolmaster - poet’s life. 
“Haunted” is clearly an effort of sheer 
imagination, and betokens something of 
morbid choice, or at any rate dearth of 
subject. There are some poetic stanzas and 
a high tone and purpose in the “ Fragmentary 
Verses” (ii., 264-6), which lament the indif- 
ference alike to Nature and to Nature’s God 
of the average run of daily toilers. ‘‘The 
Dead Poet,” too, claims and will repay 
perusal, as surely picturing and imaging his 
own experiences and struggles. The most 
considerable, however, of his poetic achieve- 
ments, is of course the three-act drama Pla- 
cidio, of which truth would bid us admit that 
it savours of a first attempt at one of the 
most difficult of poetical experiments. The 
writer has studied the Elizabethan drama- 
tists lovingly. He has affected their plan 
and plot, but missed their force, fire, and 
spirit. His angels, e.g., Placidio and Cle- 
ment, are too white; his devils, Ambrose 
and Maldenzio, too pronouncedly and unne- 
cessarily black. In the dénowement, too, there 
is a singular oversight, in that that portion 
of the circumstantial evidence which fixed 
the crime of Ambrose’s murder on Placidio— 
namely, the discovery near the murdered man 
of a portrait of Placidio’s mother—is not got 
rid of by the subsequent discovery that the 
real murderer wore a cloak, which he had 
purloined on purpose from Corso, a poor 
man to whom Placidio had recently given it. 
Surely the good gentleman was not so absent 
as to give away old clothes without searching 
the pockets, and removing family miniatures. 
Yet there are fine passages in Placidio: e.g., 
that one in Act ii., scene 1, where life is 
likened to a procession, with considerable 
wealth of fancy and imagery. We rejoice 
to think that the subject of this legacy has 
received from one whom we have already 
called his literary executor a substantial 
though posthumous acknowledgment. She 
has edited his “ Life and Remains,” and be- 
stirred herself to set up his memorial in one 
scene of his labours, St. Peter’s ‘Church, 
London Docks, where he may ‘ yet speak” 
to the boys among whom he worked. But 
we cannot resist the conclusion that those 
are likeliest to find the way to literary suc- 
cess who can be self-reliant enough to do 
without a patron or mentor, and decline 
ullius jurare in verba magistri, as well as over- 
tures to ‘send the lad to me.” 
James Davies. 








Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum. Tom. IIL, 
Fasc. 1-3. Dalimili Bohemiae Chronicon. 
Vydal Josef Jireezek. (Prag: Grégr & 
Dattel, 1878.) 


Tuts handsome quarto volume just issued 
by the Bohemian Museum is especially in- 
teresting, inasmuch as one of the principal 
authorities for the text of the so-called 
“ Dalimil” was only discovered about three 
and a-half years ago in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where it had slumbered 
among the other MSS. of the Gale collection 
since 1744, The writer of the Chronicle, 
which traces the Czechs from the Flood to 
the author’s own time, the early part of the 
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fourteenth century, was in all probability a 
layman of rank, a decided patriot, and a 
man well read in the literature of his own 
day, acquainted with Latin and German, and 
deeply versed in the traditionary lore of his 
own and the neighbouring nations. It was 
at one time ascribed to a Canon Dalimil, but 
without any good grounds, and the name 
“ Dalimil ” is merely retained as a conveni- 
ent title for the work. The style is vigorons 
and rhymed throughout, the normal metre 
being a trochaic one of four trochees in a line, 
but longer verses are from time to time 
introduced ad libitum. The text is given 
mainly from the Cambridge MS. and two 
earlier fragments, what is wanting being 
supplied from a Vienna MS. of great beauty, 
written on parchment about the end of the 
fourteenth century, a paper MS. formerly 
belonging to the Franciscan monastery in 
the New Town of Prague, and now in the 
Lobkovitz collection, and another paper MS. 
in the library of the Premonstratensians at 
Strahow. The Bohemian text is given with 
the oldest German rhymed translation in 
a parallel column, and another German prose 
translation is printed at the end. At the 
bottom of every page are the various read. 
ings of the different MSS., both of the 
Bohemian original and of the German 
rhymed version. Altogether the work isa 
great treasure, both for the Slavonic and Old 
German scholar, and M. Jireczek may well 
be congratulated on the manner in which he 
has performed his arduous duty. It will, 
perhaps, be interesting to the students of 
Old German if I give a brief specimen from 
the beginning of the German translation :— 
“ Di tutsch kronik von Behem lant 
Wirt zeu rim hi wol bekant. 


Do eteswen durch ere missetad 
alle lute virdurbin drad 

bis an acht von der sinflut, 
darnach den si quam zcu gut, 
dy do bliben also lange. 

Gen der sunen vffgange 

diselbin do irstunden, 

si gingen al, sy kunden, 

all wege czu mitten tage 

in forchte vnd in groszer clage : 
dy sinflut forchtin sy zeu phleg, 
si gleubtin in selbir kein weg. 
Do si waren vff dem acker, 

der do waz gnant sennar, 

da namen sy einen rad, 

gar tumben mit der tad. 

Si sprachen wedir sich also 

vil vnweislichen so: 

‘ Bowe wyr vns einen torm, 

der an den humel mag geruren.’ ” 


Editions like this of ancient writers would 
be creditable to any country, but Bohemia 
deserves especial credit in this respect. 
Paternal governments are sometimes great 
patrons of literary and antiquarian research, 
but Bohemia has always lain in this respect 
under a very cold shade, and it is not so 
very long ago that to be a student of Bo- 
hemian antiquity was to incur the gravest 
suspicions of the Austrian Government. 
However, we must hope that this feeling 
will pass away, even as that most detestable 
of institutions, that suppressor of truth and 
falsifier of history, the censorship of the press, 
has passed away. If the Czechs are simply 
left to themselves, their spirit of patriotism 
and attachment to their glorious past is such 
that we may look for a rapid continuance of 
these valuable editions of the “ Fontes” or 
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sources of their history under a succession 
of editors as capable and as careful as M. 
Jireczek. A. H. WratisLaw. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Kingsdene. By the Hon. Mrs. John Fether- 
stonhaugh. In Two Volumes. (London : 
R. Bentley & Son, 1878.) 

Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope. In 
Three Volumes. (Iondon: Chapman & 
Hall, 1878.) 

At the Altar. Translated from the German 
of E. Werner, by Mrs. Parker. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Sampson Low & 
Co., 1878.) 

The Hazard of the Die. By Mrs. Alfred W. 
Hunt. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1878.) 


Kingsdene is a very slight, but fairly read- 
able, novel of society, turning on the suffi- 
ciently trite motive of a man, disappointed 
in love, marrying a woman who loves him, 
while he has no more than warm liking and 
respect for her, which develops at last into 
closer affection. The earlier part, wherein 
the heroine appears as a shrewd child with 
a sarcastic tongue, is the best; but she is 
not finished to pattern, as all the stronger 
traits are softened into general amiability 
when she grows up, which, though more 
comfortable for domestic purposes, is less 
amusing to read about. The hero is a mere 
lay figure, nor is the woman who fascinates 
kin—a Norwegian peasant girl who has 
become a famous actress and singer—much 
more successful. It is in the smaller touches 
that the best work appears, but Mrs. Fether- 
stonhaugh has not got beyond the era of 
Congreve in her typical names. Sir Soapy 
Bland, Captain Nonchalant, and Pound 
Foolish are anachronisms since Thackeray’s 
time, who reformed all that sort of thing. 

Is He Popenjoy? belongs to the least 
pleasant of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s three 
manners—that represented by such of his 
novels as The Hustace Diamonds, in which 
he is pleased to treat of the seamy side 
of society, to show how very slight 
are the barriers which part modern civil- 
isation from ancient savagery, and in 
particular to impress on his readers that 
if they will scratch a girl of the period they 
will find beneath a sufficiently thin coating 
of Belgravian varnish the morals of an 
hetaera united with the manners of a fish- 
fag. It is not avery comfortable view to 
take, and it may be hoped that Mr. Trollope’s 
frightful examples, intended as warnings, 
are ideal bogies rather than genuine pre- 
sentments. The enigmatic title refers to a 
question as to the legitimacy of the youthful 
heir of a certain raffish Marquis of Brother- 
ton, who suddenly turns up with an Italian 
wife, respecting the date of whose marriage 
a doubt arises, on the solution of which de- 
pends the child’s status, and also that 
of the heroine of the book, Mary Love- 
lace, daughter of the hero (if any) Dr. 
Lovelace, Dean of Brotherton, and married 
to Lord George Germain, next heir to the 
marquisate. The main situation of the book 
is the wedded experience of Lord and Lady 
George Germain ; the gentleman dull, weak, 
obstinate, jealous, reserved, and almost as- 
cetic in his distaste for those pleasures from 








which poverty has long barred him, but yet 
“a gentleman all round,” as one of the 
minor personages rightly calls him; the 
lady very young, sprightly, and pleasure- 
loving, though affectionate and pure, but 
too like Miss Lily Dale in The Small 
House at Allington to be entirely pleasing 
to that young woman’s numerous non-ad- 
mirers. How this pair, brought together 
originally in a marriage of convenience, 
where one had birth and the other money, 
get on in married life, and in their relations 
with the husband’s brother and the wife’s 
father, it is Mr. Trollope’s business to tell us, 
and he does tell us with a realism which is 
his familiar quality. But the skill, unques- 
tionable though it be, and diversified with 
touches of humour, such as the de- 
scription of the Women’s Disabilities move- 
ment, does not quicken us into caring 
a straw about any of the characters; 
and the clever, wealthy, low-born, am- 
bitious, and thoroughly worldly Dean, by 
far the most vividly drawn of them, has none 
of the charm for us that Archdeacon 
Grantley still has; nor is the Close of Bro- 
therton interesting after that of Barchester, 
though it has in it a converted Jew chaplain 
who does but remind us faintly of his greater 
brother Mr. Slope. None of our old friends 
are in the story, save as masquerading under 
new names. We have surely the Miss 
Todd who gave the pic-nic in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat many years ago, reproduced 
as Mrs. Montacute Jones, and Jack de 
Baron does not differ much from Burgo 
Fitzgerald; but if we are to have the old 
types, we had rather have the old names too, 
and could cheerfully dispense with the harpy 
forms of Augusta Mildmay and Adelaide 
Houghton to get back again our dear Lady 
Glencora and Mrs. Thorne, née Dunstable. 
At the Altar is a controversial novel, of a 
type once not uncommon in England, though 
written with more vigour than the ladies— 
such as Grace Kennedy and Mrs. Sherwood 
—who used to supply that class of literature 
put into their books. It is a highly melo- 
dramatic attack on the monastic and celibate 
systems of the Latin Church, not based on 
theological grounds so much as on social 
ones. The hero of the book, whose scene is 
laid in a mountain region closely resembling 
the Pusterthal, is Bruno Rhaneck, the 
unacknowledged son of a powerful Catholic 
nobleman by an irregular marriage with a 
Protestant girl of burgher rank, contracted 
when he had no prospects of succeeding to 
the title and estates of his family. The wife 
is deserted and dies; the child is delivered 
over to his uncle, abbot of a wealthy and 
powerful Benedictine monastery close to his 
father’s castle, and is educated for the 
cloister and the priesthood, appearing at the 
outset of the story as Father Benedict, a 
young man of austere and gloomy temper, 
strong but controlled passions, and unusual 
mental power, whom his father, Count 
Rhaneck, secretly loves better than anything 
else on earth, and notably much better than 
Ottfried, his heir by a second and wealthy 
marriage, contracted in the first wife’s life- 
time. The two young men, who have an old 
dislike to each other, are brought into abrupt 
collision by both falling in love with Lucy 
Gunther, a girl of sixteen, sister of a Pro- 





testant landowner, who has risen from 
poverty in his native North Germany to be 
master of a large estate in the midst of a 
Catholic and aristocratic neighbourhood. 
The young priest’s passion increases the re- 
pugnance he already entertains for his vows, 
made at the close of a long seminary educa- 
tion, in complete ignorance of the world. 
He asks leave to take duty in a remote 
mountain village, in order to avoid tempta- 
tion, but preaches a sermon against monas- 
ticism of so revolutionary a kind to a crowd 
of pilgrims that his Order thinks him too 
dangerous to live, and his death by an 
“accident” is arranged beforehand, to 
which his half-brother falls a victim, mis- 
taken for himself through their likeness. As 
Gunther and his sister were near the spot 
where the crime was committed, and a letter 
was found on the dead man’s person warn- 
ing him off Gunther’s premises, it is assumed 
that a quarrel had taken place between 
them, and Gunther is arrested on a charge 
of murder. Lucy, who has reason to think 
that Father Benedict was the assailant, seeks 
him out to induce him to save her brother. 
He does so, by declaring that he saw the 
Prior of the monastery commit the murder, 
abjures his vows, turns Protestant, in honour 
of his mother’s memory as he partly alleges, 
engages himself to Lucy, becomes a Pro- 
fessor in a North German Protestant univer- 
sity, comes back to marry her when she 
is nineteen, and gets reconciled to his father. 
The book is written entirely from an out- 
sider’s point of view, and with an exaggera- 
tion which deepens into caricature, but with 
a certain force which might have been tell- 
ing had the author really known the weak 
points of the system he assails. As it is, the 
purely personal and selfish motives he as- 
cribes to his hero deprive his plot of all 
moral purpose. The translation is tolerable, 
but Mrs. Parker is not apt at transfusing 
idioms, and the technical phrases of Roman 
clericalism invariably baffle her, so that we 
have “deacon” put for “ dean,’’ where the 
word “ Decan” was doubtless before her, 
and plenty of similar mistakes. Messrs. 
Remington and Co. have likewise published 
a translation of this work, by Miss Bertha 
Ness, under the title of Sacred Vows, which 
is a piece of honest and conscientious 
journey-work and nothing beyond. 

It is always pleasurable to a critic when 
he can note progress and improvement, so 
that there is satisfaction in saying that 
The Hazard of the Die exhibits marked 
advance on Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s previous 
novels. It is a very well constructed story 
of Yorkshire life at the beginning of this 
century, chiefly busy with a few clearly- 
marked and definite types of rural character, 
but having a plot of its own also, which, 
though sure to be detected from the first 
by experienced readers, is yet ingeniously 
worked out and not too abruptly disclosed. 
Mrs. Hunt has evidently made careful studies 
in some of the less modernised Yorkshire 
dales for her local colouring, and has intro- 
duced many vigorous dialectal phrases and 
quaint popular customs with considerable 
skill into the web of her novel, not overload- 
ing it with them, far less treating it, like 
Strutt’s Queenhoo Hall, as a mere vehicle for 
antiquarian details, but just making it racy 
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of the soil. It is for its picture of manners 
rather than for its more romantic portions 
that it will achieve the distinction of being 
read a second time by those who have read 
it once; but they who have done so with 
appreciation will be glad to cast their eyes 
again over the rustic scenes and the descrip- 
tion of two or three varieties of wilful York- 
shire folk, whether the hard-headed Squire 
Burnaby or the staunch and upright Faith 
Garthorne. The title, itis true, has nothing 
whatever to do with the story, while the plots 
and stratagems ascribed to Philip Mounsey, 
the mischief-maker in it, are too far-sighted 
and grown-up for a lad of twenty-one who 
has no elder adviser to prompt him and 
remedy the defects caused by inexperience 
of the world. But these are trifling draw- 
backs to a very pleasant and readable novel. 
Ricuarp F, LirtLepate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


George Moore, Merchant and Philanthropist. 
By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. With a Portrait by 
G. I’, Watts, R.A., etched by Rajon. (George 
Routledge and Son.) In his last biography Mr. 
Smiles rescued from oblivion “a Scotch 
naturalist.” His present subject does not stand 
in so much need of literary record. The memory 
of George Moore, as he loved to hear himself 
called, is one that the present generation will not 
willingly let die. The bearer of that name 
studiously avoided public life. He preferred the 
payment of a heavy fine to serving the office of 
Sheriff for Middlesex ; he repeatedly refused the 
offer of an easy election to Parliament; he 
avoided titles and honours from the Crown; his 
charities were often done by stealth; and yet 
no man ever gained a more honourable pub- 
licity. The very discursiveness of his benevo- 
lence, though it widened the area over which his 
fame was known, has perhaps prevented it from 
being associated with any single memorial. Itmay 
be urged, indeed, that such a life especially requires 
to be written, not in order to deepen the reminis- 
cences that it has left behind, but that the world 
may learn the inner growth of that which was 
only known by its fruit. Mr. Smiles has sub- 
mitted to undertake the subordinate duty of 
letting his hero tell the tale of his own life so far 
as possible in his own words and in those of his 
intimate friends. The man himself stands before 
us in these pages in perfect simplicity. His poverty 
and his wealth, his trials and his success, his edu- 
cational deficiencies and his intellectual vigour, 
his religious narrowness and his universal charity, 
his private habits and his public deeds—all unfold 
theirown lesson without any impertinentcomments. 
The story divides itself into three chapters: the 
boyhood in Cumberland, prefaced by a sketch of 
the decaying race of “statesmen” from which he 
sprang; the early years, spent partly in a London 
warehouse and partly in “ travelling” through the 
length and breadth of the kingdom ; the maturity 
of middle age, no less actively occupied in the 
work of philanthropy. From first to last the life 
was consistent with itself. The physical robust- 
ness of the peasant’s son, the indomitable energy 
of the tradesman, the discriminating charity of the 
city merchant and the country squire, show a con- 
tinuous development of the same character devot- 
ing itself to different objects. George Moore 
possessed all the talents of a self-made man, with 
@ minimum of those superficial defects vulgarly 
associated with the part. Rarely, if ever, has so 
warm a heart been united with the combination of 
faculties requisite for gratifying its every generous 
impulse. He transferred to the sphere of good 
works the business qualities that founded a com- 
mercial house. In the City of London, in his 
country home, and at the council board of many a 





national institution, the stimulus of his example 
impelled others to emulate his munificence. We 
can here discover the methodical means by which 
alone that munificence was rendered possible. The 
portrait that forms the frontispiece will be a wel- 
come present to many who never saw their bene- 
factor in the flesh, 


Lives of Famous Poets, By William Michael 
Rossetti. (Moxon and Son.) Since 1869 Mr. 
Rossetti has been engaged in editing for the pub- 
lishers of this volume a series of “ Popular Poets,” 
and he has prefixed to each, with the exception, 
we believe, of Tupper, a critical and biographical 
summary of the life and qualities of the poet 
edited. These biographies he has at last collected 
and reprinted, adding to them seven other Lives of 
poets too important to be omitted — namely, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Butler, Dryden, 
Gray, and Goldsmith. In order to link these 
essays still more closely together, he has inserted 
a page of names and dates between each Life and 
its successor. Thus between Dryden and Pope 
are given “ Katherine Philips, c. 1632 to 1664,” 
and so on down to “John Gay, 1688-1732,” the 
result being that the volume serves in some sense 
asa useful book of reference. Mr. Rossetti always 
writes very carefully and conscientiously, and as long 
as he has nothing to do but to arrange in a pleas- 
ing form the well-known incidents of a life, or 
repeat the stereotyped judgment on work that no 
longer excites anyone, his Lives are very good. 
For instance, no one could wish a_ better 
notice on Mrs. Hemans than is to be found 
here. But to his estimate of Moore we can- 
not but take exception, Nothing, perhaps, is 
more difficult in this day than to appreciate 
the real genius and music of Moore underneath 
the tinsel and the jingle. In his own day he 
was considered supreme as a lyrist; at the pre- 
sent moment hasty critics condemn him altogether : 
it is difficult to decide which is most absurd. 
Moore was a true singer, and the ear that is not 
stirred by the melancholy and thrilling tones of 
his best melodies has no right to speak of music 
in poetry at all. Mr. Rossetti has the following 
singular remarks on this subject :— 


“Tf we except the satirical compositions, choice in a 
different way, the best things of Moore are to be 
sought in the Jrish Melodies, to which a considerable 
share of merit, and of apposite merit, is not to be 
denied : yet even here what deserts around the oases, 
and the oases themselves how soon exhaustible and 
forgetable! There are but few thoroughly beautiful 
and touching lines in the whole of Moore’s poetry. 
But let desert of every kind have its place, and 
welcome. In the cosmical diapason and august 
orchestra of poetry, Tom Moore’s little Pan’s-pipe 
can at odd moments be heard, and interjects an ap- 
preciable and rightly-combined twiddle or two.” 


A few such passages as this mar the success of 
an otherwise modest and capable volume, which 
may be cordially recommended to the general 
public, though scarcely calculated to instruct the 
instructed. It strikes us as a particularly suitable 
book to be given as a present to young people in 
whom the love of poetry is awakening. 


The War Ships of Europe. By Chief-Engineer 
King, U.S.N. (Portsmouth: Griffin and Co.) 
This book, revised and corrected by an English 
naval architect, who has enriched it with notes, will 
be read with great interest at the present time, 
not only by naval and scientific men, but also by 
the educated portion of the general public. A 
few years ago there was a scare lest the navy of 
England should be overmastered by a combination 
of the fleets of two or three countries. That scare 
has completely passed away, and we were never so 
assured of our maritime supremacy as we are 
at present. The Inflexible has from sixteen to 
twenty-four inches of armour, and in two re- 
volving turrets four 8l-ton guns, capable of 
being fired all together at an enemy ahead, 
astern, or on either beam, and in pairs towards 
every point of the compass. Ter mean draught 





is twenty-four feet five inches. Her ends are 
unarmoured, but so constructed that even when 
they are riddled with shot the vessel will float, 
and the whole hull is divided into numerous 
compartments by watertight bulkheads. She 
has sail as well as steam power, and can ram, 
Finally, her cost was 521,7501. The most 
powerful Russian ship is the Peter the Great, 
which has armour of fourteen inches, and four 
twelve-inch 40-ton guns. Italy has two very 
powerful armour-clads, the Duilio and Dandolo, 
with twenty-one and a-quarter inches of armour, 
and two 100-ton guns each. We may remark, 
however, that the 8l-ton guns of the Inflexible 
are to be replaced by 100-ton guns, which 
have been already constructed. No other ships 
come near the Inflexible. In the Appendix is 
given a tabulated statement of all British and 
foreign ships of war, a reference to which proves 
our incontestable superiority in every class of 
ship. It is particularly satisfactory to learn 
that the Americans have, by their own ad- 
mission, nothing to match, as powerful, fast, 
unarmoured cruisers, the Raleigh, Boadicea, and 
the Euryalus. Not the least interesting part of 
the book before us is the chapter devoted to 
“ Offensive Torpedo Warfare,” now in its infancy, 
but on which the Russo-Turkish war throws a 
little light. Our Government has not till lately 
devoted much attention to the construction of 
special torpedo-launches. It may therefore be 
interesting to learn what has been done by Ger- 
many in this particular. The Germans caused 
the Ziethen to be constructed by the Thames 
Ironworks at Blackwall. It was completed in 
June, 1876, The maximum speed of the Ziethen 
is sixteen knots an hour, and the torpedo 
starts at eighteen knots an hour, which speed 
gradually diminishes till a range of 2,500 feet 
has been accomplished, when the torpedo will 
have run its course. Early in the summer of 
1876 the Stettin. Engine Company launched for 
the German navy the Udlan torpedo boat. The 
following is a description of this formidable engine 
of war :— 

“This vessel will receive a torpedo charged with 
dynamite, to be carried on a ten-foot ram, lying 
deeply under the water-line, which torpedo is to ex- 
plode on contact with the hostile ship. To protect 
the torpedo-boat from the results of the discharge of 
its own torpedo, the vessel is built with two complete 
fore parts, sliding one within the other, and having a 
considerable extent of intermediate space between 
them. This space is filled with a tough and elastic 
material (cork and marine glue), and thus, even if the 
bows were carried off, there would be a second line 
of resistance. The object of the filling is to act like 
a buffer, deadening the blow and protecting the 
stem. Another striking feature is the great power of 
the engines. . . . The vessel, in fact, is all machinery, 
only a very small space being left for coals and 
crew. . . . In order to save the crew at the 
worst, a raft has been constructed, which is filled 
with the above mixture of cork and marine glue, and 
is placed near the helm. When the Uh/an enters 
into action the dynamite cartridge is to be fixed by 
divers at the point of the ram. The rudder is then 
to be fixed ; and the crew are to open a wide port on 
the ship’s side, and with their raft jump into the 
water. The steamer is then to be allowed to rush 
forward and burst its cartridge on the enemy's 
armour. The crew, however, are to hold on to the 
torpedo-boat by a line while they are awaiting the 
result of the explosion; and, in case their boat 1s 
not hurt, they are to board it again, in order if 
necessary to repeat the manoeuvre. The price of this 
torpedo-boat is about . . . 30,0007.” 


The conclusion: at which the author arrives 
after considering the results of the experiments 
with the Oberon is “that no ironclad can with- 
stand the bursting of a torpedo in contact with 
her bottom: a torpedo would prove destructive 
wherever it struck, anda ship could hardly be 
saved by any turn of the helm.” This book like- 
wise gives an account of the Italian experiments 
at Spezia with the 100-ton gun against iron 
plates ; a description of the Royal Naval College; 
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and much valuable information about naval 
machinery. In short it deals with the whole 
subject of modern navies in a very complete 
manner, and deserves an extensive circulation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that in the forthcoming series 
of English Men of Letters, edited by Mr. John 
Morley, already announced in these columns, 
Prof. Huxley has undertaken to write on Hume, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes on Dickens, Prof. Nichol on 
Byron, and Mr. W. Minto on Defoe. The first 
yolume of the series, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s John- 
son, Will be published this week by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


A sEcoND edition of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s 
Life and Words of Christ is now in the press. 


Miss BerHam-Epwarps's new (anti-Catholic) 
novel, Brother Gabriel, will be forthwith brought 
out in the Tauchnitz Series. 


Mr. GzorcEe Suitu’s History of Sennachertb, 
which, like the History of Assur-bani-pal, consists 
of the original texts with transliterations and 
translations, is now being edited by Mr. Sayce, 
and will soon make its appearance. Mr. Smith 
had completed it with the exception of the last 
few pages, the expense of publication being borne 
by the late Mr. J. W. Bosanquet and his son, Mr. 
L, T. Bosanquet. 


Mr. Guapstonr’s Primer of Homer, in Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co.’s series of Literature Primers, 
edited by Mr. J. R. Green, is now all in type, and 
may be expected to appear in about a fortnight. 


Mrs. Hersert Martry’s novelette, Bonnie 
Leslie, is being translated into German, and will 
shortly appear in a new series of English novels 
published at Strassburg. 


WirH a view to arriving at some consensus of 
opinion as to the various schemes of Spelling Re- 
form now before the public, Dr. Geo. Harley, Mr. 
E. Jones, of Liverpool, Mr. J. MacArthur, and 
Mr. George Washington Moon, have issued a 
circular addressed to phonetic reformers and edu- 
cationists, exhibiting a comparison of ten different 
schemes of Spelling Reform without new letters, 
with a view to arriving at a common system. 
They invite criticism and suggestions. 


Messrs. LoneMANs announce The Art of Scien- 
tific Discovery, by G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S. ; Notes 
on Physiology, by Henry Ashby ; and a Dictionary 
of Medicine, by R. Quain, M.D., F.R.S. 

THE Journal of Education, after a life of about 
nine years, has ceased to exist. For the future it 
will be incorporated with the Scholastic Register, 
which may now fairly claim support from school- 
masters—especially of middle-class schools—as the 
leading periodical devoted to their interests and 
wants, 


Lapy Hosart has published, in the form of a 
pamphlet (Macmillan), the official correspondence 
of her late husband, when Governor of Madras, on 
the question of “ The Salt Tax in Southern India.” 
The views he expressed are calculated to confirm 
his reputation as a painstaking administrator and 
asympathiser with native opinion. At the same 
time they are a severe condemnation of the policy 
adopted by the present Indian Government in 
raising the duty upon salt in the tracts recently 
stricken by famine, under the pretext of an equali- 
sation of the rates ruling in the different provinces 
of the peninsula. 


In view of the new charter enabling the Uni- 
versity of London to confer degrees on women, and 
the increased demand for a higher education of 
women, the Council of University College have 
determined to provide systematic instruction for 
them in regular college classes. In most subjects 
the junior classes for women will be distinct from 
those attended by male students. The senior 
classes will more generally be open to both sexes, 
and those classes which are already open to both— 





as Fine Art, Philos»phy of Mind, &c.—will re- 
main so. 


Messrs. Rivineron will shortly issue a History 
of the Romans to the Establishment of Imperialism, 
by J. S. Reid, M.A., Classical Lecturer at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. This work is intended to 
be used by the higher forms in public schoo!s, and 
by junior students in the universities. It aims at 
exhibiting in outline the growth of the Roman 
national life in all departments. Military history 
will not be neglected, but attention will be parti- 
cularly turned towards the political and social 
changes, and the development of law, literature, 
religion, art, science, and social life. Care will 
be taken to bring the whole narrative into accord 
with the present state of knowledge, and also to 
present the facts of Roman History in a form 
likely to interest the students for whom the work 
is intended. 


THE same publishers have also in the press a 
work entitled A Practical Greek Method for Be- 
ginners : being a graduated Application of Grammar 
to Translation and Composition, by F. Ritchie, 
M.A., and E. H. Moore, M.A., Assistant-Masters 
at the High School, Plymouth. The aim of this 
book, which is at once a grammar and exercise- 
book, is to afford practice in inflexion, &c., at the 
time that the grammar is being learnt, in order 
that, on commencing translation, the pupil may be 
familiar with the inflexions of verbs, substantives, 
&c., and may be able to concentrate his attention 
on the construction. The gradual introduction of 
the simpler rules of syntax is intended to prepare 
the pupil for more advanced Greek composition. 


Tae library of the late German poet Ferdinand 
Freiligrath is to be sold by auction at Canstatt, 
near Stuttgart, on Tuesday, June 18, and follow- 
ing days. Catalogues may be had on applica- 
tion to Oskar Gerschel, Schloss-Strasse 37, 
Stuttgart. 


Among the latest additions to the manuscripts 
in the British Museum are the following:—A 
Greek MS. of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, containing homilies on Genesis; a Latin 
Psalter, illuminated in Germany in the fifteenth 
century ; an English MS. of the fifteenth century, 
being “The wys boke of Phylosophi and Astro- 
nomye,” treating of zodiacal influences, with 
medical recipes, and a treatise on surgery. Of 
historical interest are: Accounts of Subsidies and 
Taxes in Normandy in 1341-2; a Journal of the 
Return of the French Embassy under the Comte 
d'Avaux from the Northern Courts, February-— 
August, 1636; Exchequer Accounts for the years 
1543-1717 ; Copies of the Despatches of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Ambassador in Scotland, in 1539, 1543 ; 
and Letters of the political agent Plantamour to 
Secretary Blathwayt, from Berlin, 1701-1702. 
There are also: Poor’s-rate Book for Poole, April, 
1697; Minute Book and Accounts of Hammer- 
smith Charity School and the Latimer Charity, 
1713-1751; the Inquisition post mortem of lands 
of Anne, widow of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, 
1458; Creditors’ Accounts delivered in to the 
executors of the Duke of Richmond and Lenox, 
1672; Coats and Crests of English Families, of 
the seventeenth century ; a History of the Mansel 
Family, 1754; and a Register of Noble Families 
of Pistoia by the Cavaliere Franchi, in three 
volumes, 1701. Letters to Lady Sundon, lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Caroline, 17382-1737 ; a Poem of 
the seventeenth century, by G. Ellis—‘ Adam’s 
calamatie and misery cured by Christ's humanytie 
and mercy ;” the Report of the Synod of Upsala 
for consideration of the Swedish Liturgy, 1593; 
Sermons in the Guarani dialect of Mexico, of the 
seventeenth century. A large number of volumes 
of music have also been added, chiefly containing 
church music by Italian composers of the 
eighteenth century ; and also airs arranged for the 
organ, &c., by John Cooper, in the seventeenth 
century, compositions by William and Thomas 
Linley, and some operas by Meyerbeer and 
Rossini. 





Tar April Bulletin of the Société Franklin con- 
tains a full Report of the annual meeting of the 
subscribers. The President, reviewing the work 
of the society in the cause of popular libraries in 
Trance, stated that during the last ten years it 
had expended over 462,000 francs in supplying 
libraries with selected books at reduced prices. It 
has also issued a general catalogue of books suit- 
able for such libraries, which is supplemented in 
its monthly bulletins, and a variety of special 
catalogues for the use of particular kinds of 
libraries, such as those for schools, villages, and 
soldiers. Of these catalogues 60,000 copies have 
been circulated. The society does not con- 
fine itself to making selections from the literature 
already published, but enters into relations with 
publishers for the purpose of pointing out books 
that it is desirable to reprint or to have written. 
The present Bulletin, for instance, has two papers, 
one pointing out the need for a good popular 
book on the French colony of Algeria, and the 
other noticing Mr. Smiles’s Life of Thomas 
Edward, the naturalist, which has been recom- 
mended to the society for translation. 


In the Archivio Storico for May, Signor 
Minieri Riccio continues his Register of Charles 
I. of Anjou; and Signor Carutti in his article on 
Count Umberto I. gives a valuab‘e criticism of 
the early chronicles of Savoy. Signor Giampietro 
gives an interesting account of the oldest original 
correspondence of an Italian prince which has 
been preserved entire, that of Francesco Sforza 
(1447-66) which is in the Milanese archives. 
It consists of reports of the different State councils, 
petitions presented to the Duke, and accounts of 
the State finances, and is a mass of material as yet 
unedited for a history of Lombardy in the 
fifteenth century. 


In the Nuova Antologia for May 15, Signor 
Zambaldi writes a suggestive article on the 
political attitude of the poets in ancient Greece. 
He shows that it was essentially conservative, 
partly from the fact that it drew its inspiration 
from the old heroic age, partly because in the 
times of struggle between the people and the 
aristocracy culture, which was as yet purely poetic 
in form, was the patrimony of the nobles. Prose 
developed with the growth of the democratic 
spirit to which it gave expression. Euripides, 
who tried to associate the new notions of 
democracy with poetry, was consequently the 
least perfect of the great poets of Greece, and pre- 
pared the way for the decadence of the art. 
Signor Broglio gives a lively account of the re- 
lations between Frederic the Great and Voltaire. 
Signor Brizio, also, has an excellent article giving 
a summary of the result of the recent criticism on 
the so-called Etruscan vases found in Italy, and 
gives the arguments for their Greek origin; he 
exhorts his countrymen to greater energy in the 
field of archaeological investigation. 


Tue Rivista Europea for May 16 consists 
mainly of continuations of articles previously no- 
ticed. It has, however, an account by Signor di 
Tivoli of the organisation and working of the 
University of Oxford. We wish Signor di Tivoli 
had supplemented his account by a criticism of 
the English university system as it struck one 
who is free from prejudice and had had ample 
means of accurately observing its results and con- 
trasting them with other systems with which he 
was familiar. 


Tue Preussische Jahrbiicher for May contains a 
philosophical article by Herr Hartung of the 
highest interest, on the “Modern Doctrine of 
Matter.” He accepts the atomic conception of 
matter as the foundation of a new Idealism. 
“Natural science,” he says, “is in its basis a 
chapter of Psychology.” We construct the outer 
world out of sensations, and, on the hypothesis of 
a universal power working in the world (‘ Allge- 
meine Beseelung der Welt”), man’s sensation be- 
comes a part of this universal sensibility. If in 
man’s mind lies the key to the phenomena of the 
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outer world, then a new field is opened for 
thought in investigating the peculiarities of the 
mind by which sensual antecedents assume deter- 
minate forms. The modern doctrine of matter 
thus forms a bridge between the Sensuous and 
the Ideal, and the modern spirit of investigation 
has freed Idealism from the thraldom of a mate- 
rialistic conception of the world. Herr Boretius, 
also, contributes an interesting paper, contrasting 
the Holy Roman Empire with the modern Ger- 
man Empire. 

Tue fourth edition, revised, of Mr. Serjeant 
Cox’s Letters to a Law Student on the Arts of 
Writing, Reading, and Speaking is in the press. 
It will contain a new chapter on “ Stuttering, its 
Causes and its Cure.” 


Tue Allgemeine Journal-Repertorium, published 
at Berlin since April 1, gives a survey of all origi- 
nal articles published in other journals, 


HacktAnpgEr’s autobiography, Der Roman 
meines Leben’s, in two volumes, has appeared. 


Wes have received A Treatise on Dynamics of a 
Particle, by P. G. Tait and W. J. Steele, fourth 
edition (Macmillan) ; Choice and Chance, by W. 
A, Whitworth, third edition (Bell) ; Catalogue of 
a Collection of Oriental Porcelain and Pottery 
(lent to Bethnal Green Branch Museum), by A. 
W. Franks (Museum); The Dean's English, 
by G. Washington Moon, eleventh edition 
(Iatchards) ; A Few Suggestions for Prayer-Book 
Reform, by G. Biller (Wyman); Em, by M. 
Bramston, second edition (Marcus Ward). 


OBITUARY, 


Miss JANE LovisA Wrttyams, the fourth and 
youngest surviving daughter of Mr. James Will- 
yams, of Carnanton, in Cornwall, died at Bud- 
leigh Salterton on May 28. She was born at Car- 
nanton on October 29, 1786, and so far back as 
1818, in conjunction with her sister, entered the 
world of letters by publishing, through the well- 
known firm of Constable and Co., an anonymous 
three-volume novel called Coguetry. This work 
has perished so completely that neither the British 
Museum Library northe Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
burgh possesses a copy; the only interest nowattach- 
ing to it arises from the fact that Sir Walter Scott, 
in pity for the young authors in their remote Cor- 
nish home, corrected the proofs and superintended 
the publication. In 1845 Miss Willyams published 
an historical tale called Chillon: or, Protestants in 
the Sixteenth Century: the local colouring used in 
this tale was based on a residence of four months in 
the castle of Chillon. This work was reprinted 
in Philadelphia and translated into the French 
language. Ten years later she published a Short 
History of the Waldensian Church: this passed 
into a second edition in 1855. A selection of her 
poems was printed for private circulation in 1863, 
and a volume from her pen describing, under the 
fanciful title of The Tower of the Hawk, some 
passages in the history of the House of Hapsburg 
appeared in 1871. Miss Willyams held strong 
Protestant opinions, and at various times published 
many treatises in support of the principles which 
she professed. It will be remembered that the 
widow of her eldest brother, on her death in 1863, 
left the then Mr. Disraeli her legatee in considera- 
tion of her “approbation and admiration of his 
efforts to vindicate the race of Israel.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


From the June number of the Church Mission- 
ary Intelligencer we learn that further news has 
reached the society from the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in 
Kastern Africa, by which it appears that only a 
very few days before his death Lieut. Shergold 
Smith sailed in the Daisy up Speke Gulf, and ex- 
plored the Rivers Shimeeyu and Ruwana, and that 
he afterwards returned and surveyed Jordan’s 


Nullah, The trip in question occupied a fortnight, | 





and we are informed that some valuable geogra- 
phical notes are contained in the journal of it, 
together with some interesting pen-and-ink 
sketches. 


No fears, we are glad to learn, need now be 
entertained respecting the safety of the recently 
established mission station in Stacey Island, South 
Cape, New Guinea, where some serious trouble 
occurred at the end of last year between the mis- 
sionary schooner Mayri and some natives. When 
Mr. Chalmers visited the mainland, the natives 
treated him very kindly, and showed him where 
water was to be found. Mrs. Chalmers, writing 
on January 27, expresses some apprehensions as to 
the results of a rush of miners; and she regrets 
the absence of Mr. Lawes, who is very age 
with the natives, and alone knows anything of 
them and their language. Mrs. Chalmers says 
that the people about Stacey Island are much 
darker and more debased than those at Kerepunu, 
and are, besides, much given to cannibalism. 
They have no religion at all, but have a firm be- 
lief in sorcery. The women are all tattooed on 
their faces and bodies, and their only garment is a 
skirt made of cocoa-nut leaves. The men wear 
no clothing, and do not tattoo themselves; but 
they besmear their bodies with black and white 
pigments. 


WE hear that Commander Wharton, in H.M.S. 
Fawn, has recently completed his survey of the 
coast-line of East Africa as far as Kilwa, includ- 
ing the island of Mafai. He also penetrated for 
some distance up the River Rufiji, and has added 
to our scanty information respecting that little- 
known stream. Afterwards, on his way down to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Wharton obtained 
a number of deep-sea soundings, which will be 
especially valuable if the project of a submarine 
ite between the Cape and Zanzibar be seriously 
entertained. 


Cart. RicuarD Burton, who has returned to 
Trieste, hopes to be able to visit England shortly, 
in order to superintend personally the examination 
of the specimens which he has brought away 
from the mines of Midian. 








THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPERE, 


TueE Rev. C. Hargrove, of Leeds, read a very in- 
teresting paper on “The Religion of Shakspere,” 
to the Liberal Social Union, last Thursday, in St. 
George’s Hall. Contending, first, that even a 
dramatic artist could not hide himself in his 
works, that he must make them in his own image 
so that we could see him in them, and that 
Shakspere was to be seen in his favourite cha- 
racters, his extra-dramatic and his most highly- 
wrought passages, Mr. Hargrove first brought 
forward the negative, and then the positive evi- 
dence as to Shakspere’s religion. 1. Though 
specially tempted, by certainty of popularity for 
pandering to popular passion, to misrepresent and 
ridicule Jews, Roman Catholics, and Puritans, he 
had studiously refrained from doing so, and had 
instead defended them, or so treated them as to 
win his audiences’ sympathy for them. As to 
Jews: compare his Shylock with Marlowe's Bara- 
bas, the murderer, poisoner, having no excuse for 
his crime, ending in a caldron of boiling oil, more 
brute than man. Set him beside Shylock, with 
his love for Leah—his “the patch is kind enough” 
(of L. Gobbo), his “ Hath not a Jew eyes,” &e.— 
a man with whom, through all his perverted rage, 
we sympathise. As to Papists: look at Shak- 
spere’s treatment of friars and nuns. The popular 
line would have been to show up their licen- 
tiousness, avarice, jealousy of one another. But look 
how he treats the friar-scene in the Troublesome 
Ratgne when he recasts it in his King John, That 
most effective exposure of the abbot’s treasure- 
chest being opened on the stage, and a nun found 
init, is cut out; and there are only two or three 
lines on Falconbridge’s getting money from the 
abbeys, Nay, Shakspere is so kind to the friars, 





that he has been claimed as a Roman Catholic on 
that ground ; but you will notice that he leaves out 
all their religion and makes them philosophers, 
friends and advisers of folk in trouble; that alone 
shows that he was not a Papist. For nuns, see 
the noble character he has given Isabella, that 
“thing ensky’d and sainted;” but he takes care 
to make her wife, not leave her nun. As to 
Puritans, they must have been specially hatefut 
to all playwrights and play-goers; no so certain 
applause could have been got as by abusing them, 
And Ben Jonson did expose all their hypocrisy 
and meanness unsparingly in his Alchemist and 
Bartholomew Fair. Contrast with this, Shak- 
spere’s Malvolio and his Falstaff—for Falstaff is a 
demoralised Puritan, an Oldcastle first, a Fastolfe 
next, and his “ vocation, state of e,” &e., are 
Puritan phrases. Who is there but has kindly 
feelings for them? The truth is, Shakspere treated 
all religion as sacred ground, and designedly 
sacrificed temporary Barges | to do so. 2. The 
positive evidence. hat did Shakspere hold as 
to a future life? You must not take his dra- 
matic utterances of the “drunken sleep” of 
the villain, or the heayen—“ the treasury 
of everlasting joy”—of the pious king, but note 
that the hope of future life was not a working 
power on saints or villains in Shakspere; the one 
was not exalted, the other not frighted by it. It 
puzzled Hamlet, but Macbeth would jump it, so 
that he had not “judgment here.” Assuredly 
Prospero was nearest Shakspere’s self, and he held 
“our little life was rounded by a sleep;” not 
annihilation, but sleep. He knew no more; he had 
no consolation from the thought of future life, 
As to Shakspere’s conception of God—he had a 
rich consciousness of the mysteries of things, a 
mystery around, above, below him; yet through 
it all, a power tending to righteousness: there 
was a Providence who shaped our ends, rough-hew 
them how we would. Amid all the evil there 
was a higher order working all for good; and by 
it, in the main, crime worked out its own judgment 
here. The universe was to Shakspere the life- 
dwelling of a great moral Governor of men. 

Mr. Furnivall, from the chair, expressed the 
strongest admiration for Mr. Hargrove’s able and 
eloquent paper, and complete agreement with his 
views. e appealed to Shakspere’s Sonnets, ir 
which the writer, bound by no dramatic tie, deal- 
ing with intensest feelings of friendship and of 
love, that ranged from the heaven of joy to the 
hell of grief, yet uttered not one word of a life 
hereafter, or the ordinary consolations or re- 
sources here of so-called religious folk. Re- 
viewing the growth of Sfakspere’s mind and 
spirit, as shown by the chronological order of 
his plays, Mr. Furnivall contrasted his treatment 
of the spiritual world in the youthful Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—mankind the sport of fairies’ 
whims—with that in his third period, his Hamlet 
time of doubt and unrest, and that in his fourth 
period, Tempest, where Prospero was master of the 
spirits of the world, and used them for the highest 
end, the redemption from crime and brutality of 
human souls. He insisted that only in Shakspere’s 
fourth period could have come forth his “ Rever- 
ence, the angel of the world,” and noted its iden- 
tity with Goethe's final lesson in Wilhelm Meister. 

Mr. Alfred Spalding followed in the same line ; 
and the discussion was continued by Mr. Plumtre, 
Mr. Herbert Stack, Mr. E, Rose, Miss Marshall, 
Dr. Jusserand, and Mr, Southey. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


For the purely literary reader the Fortnightly 
provides more entertainment than usual this 
month, while there is no falling-off on its political 
and philosophical side. Mr. Saintsbury has 2 
pleasant well-turned article on a pleasant and 
witty person, Charles de Bernard; Mr. Grant 
Duff contributes a paper on Emilio Castelar ; and 
Mr. Garnett prints some still other unpublished 
Shelley memorials, When will the world be in a 
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condition to arrive finally at the bottom of the 
yarious Shelley problems? So much has come, 
and so much seems to be still forthcoming. Mrs. 
Shelley described as a person of “ excessive ortho- 
doxy ” by Mr. Trelawny is the newest figure on the 
Shelley stage, and a very odd one she makes so 
attired. Mr. Garnett laughs at Mr. Trelawny’s 
present views of Mrs. Shelley, and contrasts 
them — on the whole _ successfully — with 
the views he held in 1851 and 1858. With 
regard to the final catastrophe, Mr. Garnett’s view 
is that there was a collision, but that it was an 
accidental one, and after an independent investi- 
gation of the matter of the sailor's confession, on 
the spot, he reports that it can now never be 
either “examined into or verified.” “The last 
letter of importance” written by Shelley, pub- 
lished in this article for the first time, is full of 
interest, and puts Byron, we venture to think, in 
his right place altogether, though without ill- 
nature. Mr. Grant Duff's attention appears of 
late years to have been specially drawn to Spanish 
literary subjects, as it was long ago drawn to 
Spanish — His present article combines both 
fields, and givesus a very full and interesting picture 
of Senior Castelar in hisdouble capacity of politician 
and literary man. No greater contrast could well 
be found, as he himself points out, than exists 
between the orator and declaimer Castelar and 
the man who was the subject of his last Spanish 
paper, Balthasar Gracian, in whom Spanish in- 
genuity and Spanish sententiousness, those old 
quasi-Oriental qualities of the Spanish mind, 
reached their highest point of condensed expres- 
sion. Oastelar, however, is far from being a mere 
man of words, as it is commonly the fashion to 
regard him in this country, nor are his literary 
capacities to be gauged by that unlucky essay on 
Byron which Mrs. Arthur Arnold was so unkind 
as to translate. He can do a good deal better 
than that in his part of the literary man, as Mr. 
Grant Duff shows by long translations from the 
Ateneo lectures and the Recwerdos de Italia, And 
yet fine as these rhetorical, half-historical, half- 
philosophical passages are, we confess to finding 
in them that fatal note of intellectual common- 
place which spoils so much modern Spanish work ; 
which makes Amador de los Rios’s literary history 
the dullest of reading ; which takes the edge off 
even Gustavo Becquer’s Legendas (though in his 
poems he managed to shake himself free from it), 
and besets almost every article and every piece of 
biography the country produces, Sefior Castelar’s 
description of the Colosseum is eloquent and 
musical—it would pass excellently into a piece 
of sonorous Spanish verse —but analyse the 
thoughts, and see which of them has not been 
expressed with the same emphasis a thousand 
times already. How well a little of Heine’s 
bizarrerie would break the flow of the fine sen- 
tences!—and yet they are fine, and the rolling 
Spanish has its incommunicable charm, which, in 
spite of the goodness of these translations, is one 
of the cosas de Espana that cannot be transplanted. 
But how far Castelar as a political leader and 
orator surpasses Castelar as a literary and descrip- 
tive writer, can be very well gathered from Mr. 
Grant Duff’s paper by a comparison of all the 
other passages quoted with that taken from his 
famous — at Rome in 1867 (p. 833), In 
such speaking as this lies Castelar’s real message 
to his own time and to posterity. 


Te Nineteenth Centwry this month depends 
for its circulation rather ppon the political and 
social articles than on those which deal with 
literature. With the former we are not 
concerned, though we may be allowed to call at- 
tention to one, “The Social Origin of Nihilism 
and Pessimism in Germany,” which does not owe 
the whole of its interest to recent events. Mr. C. 
T. Newton's paper on “The Religion of the 
Greeks as illustrated by Greek Inscriptions” is as 
valuable as the author's. name would lead us to 
expect, though it must be owned that it is far 
from easy reading, It is really the sequel of a 





previous paper on Greek inscriptions in general ; 
and with that it tends to show how much, since 
Grote and even since Curtius wrote, has been 
added to our knowledge of the life of Hellas by 
the study of the inscriptions. The time has not 
yet come for a new History of Greece; but 
twenty years hence, when excavation has done 
its work at least in the great centres, what 
materials there will be for the historian! 
Already, as this article of Mr. Newton’s shows, 
enough is known to completely revolutionise the 
ideas of Greek ritual which a mere study of Greek 
literature, however full and careful, could give us. 
How land was purchased for the building of 
temples; how temples were endowed; how the 
State and not the priests administered sacred pro- 
perty ; how the priests were selected, what were 
their duties, what the stages of the hierarchy; 
how slaves were owned by the god, and by what 
almost Roman process of sale a slave was trans- 
ferred from an earthly master to the divine one, 
we now know from the inscriptions themselves : 
in most cases, from so many inscriptions that all 
doubt as to details and methods is practically 
eliminated. Thus, as Mr. Newton tells us, nearly 
five hundred inscriptions have been discovered at 
Delphi alone which relate to one of the two modes 
of enfranchisement. In fact, piecemeal discovery 
is doing almost as much for our knowledge of 
Greek institutions as great single discoveries, 
such as Niebuhr’s of Gaius, have done in 
past times for our knowledge of Roman in- 
stitutions. Another article that should be 
noticed in this review is that on “ Voltaire and 
Madame du Chitelet,” by Mrs. Clark,a writer whom 
we do not remember to have met with before. The 
article does not contain much that is new to Vol- 
tairean students; but in ground so well worked it 
is difficult to find novelty. It is, however, an op- 
portune picture of the more human side of a man 
whose destructive work is just now receiving so 
much praise and blame in France ; and the picture 
is well drawn, with perhaps more freedom of treat- 
ment than is usual in the English handling of 
such themes, 

THE Contemporary Review returns to Canon 
Farrar’s book with iteration as eternal as its theme. 
For the rest, the Review has literally nothing to 
interest the critic of belles-lettres, unless he finds 
pleasure in Mr. Freeman’s third paper on Mr. 
Froude’s “ Becket,” or in Mrs. Pfeitfer’s Greek 
Sonnets. These last, to our mind, are far less 
attractive than the Russian poem which the same 
writer contributed a short time ago. A descrip- 
tion of Clytemnestra as a 

: “ preat ruling will 

Seething in oily rage within the sphere 

Which gods and men assign the woman here,” 
does not remind us of Aeschylus, The Contempo- 
rary, though in a general way its pages this 
month are unattractive, keeps up its good habit of 
printing reviews of “life and thought ” in foreign 
countries. This time Prof. de Gubernatis writes 
of Italy, and “ T. 8.” of Russia, 


Macmillan’s Magazine contains, beside more 
important articles, an interesting history of Free- 
masonry, by Mr. EK, F. Willoughby, which, with- 
out revealing the secrets of the craft, contains 
much that the curious will like to know. There 
follows a fresh instalment of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
lectures: that on Fetichism, in which, as is well 
known, the Professor attacks the views of De 
Brosses and all who have followed him in 
holding Fetichism to be a primitive form of 
religion. The last article in the magazine is 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's Introduction to the new 
selection from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, which 
Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish. Mr, 
Arnold begins by protesting against the common 
aim of improvers of education—viz., augmentation 
and complication, rather than reduction and sim- 
plification, which is what we want. We want, in 


laying down a course of English literature such as 
the many could follow, first— 
“a very brief introductory sketch of our subject; 





then to fix a certain series of works to serve as what 
the French, taking an expression from the builder’s 
business, call points de repére—points which stand as 
so many natural centres, and by returning to which 
we can always find our way again, if we are em- 
barrassed ; finally, to mark out a number of illustra- 
tive and representative works, connecting themselves 
with each of these points de repére.” 

Such a point we may find in Johnson’s Lives: not, 
indeed, as he wrote them, but in such a selection 
from them as would include their “ kernel and quint- 
essence ”—the six Lives of Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, and Gray, which are at once the 


ram gg art of the work and in themselves a 
istory of English literature for a century and 
a-half. Mr. Arnold, as might be expected, 


has much that is interesting to say, both of 
the Lives and their writer. This period of a 
hundred and fifty years is “the passage of 
our nation to prose and reason; the passage to a 
type of thought and expression modern, Euro- 
pean, and which on the whole is ours at the pre- 
sent day, from a type antiquated, peculiar, and 
which is ours no longer.” The establishment of 
this prose style, “ clear, plain, and short,” as Bur- 
net calls it—a style, as Mr. Arnold says, “ ours 
by its organism, if not by its rons ”—was the 
achievement of the century which followed the 
Restoration; and much of the credit of this 
achievement must be given to the French training 
and tastes of Charles II., whom Johnson calls 
“the last king of England that was a man of 
parts.” The eighteenth century, then, is the cen- 
tury of prose, and Johnson, its foremost man of 
letters, is imbued with the spirit of prose, even in 
his criticism of poetry. But that need not make 
us condemn his Lives of the Poets, even as poetical 
criticism, His utterances, Mr. Arnold says, in 
some concluding sentences of warm appreciation, 
“are valuable because they are the utterances of 
a great and original man..... The more we 
study him, the higher will be our esteem for the 
ower of his mind, the width of his interests, the 
argeness of his knowledge, the freshness, fearless- 
ness, and strength of his judgments.” 








A SHELLEY SALE, 


WE mentioned the week before last the then ap- 
proaching sale (May 28) of certain papers, &c., 
connected with Shelley, belonging originally to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, and of late to Miss Rumble 
(not Rumley, as we inadvertently gave the name), 
We add now a few details as to items of particular 
interest, citing some words from the catalogue. 

“Copies [made by Mr. Gisborne] of letters 
from Mary Shelley addressed to Mrs, Gisborne, 
May 1818 to January 1822, containing remarks 
from Percy Shelley about the Queen [Caroline], 
the Green Bag, the Minotaur, &c.:” 3/. 8s. (pur- 
chased by Mr. Ellis), The reference to “the 
Minotaur” will be understood by those who re- 
member a passage in another letter of Shelley, as 
published in Mr. Trelawny’s new volumes :—‘I 
wonder what in the world the Queen has done.. 
I should not wonder, after the whispers I have 
heard, to find that the Green Bag contained evi- 
dence that she had imitated Pasiphae, and that the 
Committee should recommend to Parliament a Bill 
to exclude all Minotaurs from the succession.” In 
one of her letters Mrs. Shelley gives an amusing 
account of Shelley’s fatal boat the Don Juan. 
This name was suggested by Trelawny; super- 
seded by some other name preferred by Shelley ; 
but pertinaciously clung to by Byron, who got the 
name staringly inscribed on the boat itself, and 
some pains were needed to efface it when the 
boat arrived in the Gulf of Spezia. 

“Transcript of letters (1822-25) from Mary 
Shelley ; the predictions by Varley that ill-fortune 
was to attend Shelley every seven years, and Claire 
Clairmont: ” 2/, 15s. (Ellis), The prognostic re- 
garding Shelley does not appear to have come true. 

“ Mrs. Gisborpe’s journal from May 2 to Decem- 
ber 26, 1820, with an account of those persons she 
saw, and what they said about the Shelleys: ” 
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li. 5s. (Forman). Godwin at this time spoke 
with great bitterness against Shelley, accusing 
him of failing in his promises for the relief of the 
philosopher’s money-distresses, and of having a 
natural and ingrained hostility to truth. He also 
affirmed (what has been often debated to and fro) 
that Fanny Godwin (Imlay) committed suicide 
because she was in love with Shelley, and found 
Mary preferred to herself. 

Shelley’s Swellfoot the Tyrant, transcribed by 
Gisborne: 1/. 1ls. (Forman): corresponds very 
closely with the printed text. 

“Transeripts of letters (1819-22) of Percy 
Shelley, Mary Shelley, and Claire Clairmont, in- 
cluding the long letter in verse addressed to Mrs. 
Gisborne. Shelley speaks of the Queen as ‘ the 
vulgar cook-maid.’ Long letter from Mr, Tre- 
lawny how the Don Juan was lost, how they pro- 
ceeded to find and reduce the bodies to ashes: ” 
10/. 5s, (Ellis). This was a very important item. 
Most of the poet's letters here included have been 
printed, but with some abridgments, in Shelley's 
Essays and Letters. Two of those written by 
Shelley, in 1819 and a later year, are of pre- 
eminent value for estimating the question how far 
domestic comfort and sympathy existed between 
the poet and his wife: since we penned these 
words, the able article by Mr. Garnett in the 
Fortnightly Review, discussing this point among 
others, has appeared; his quotation, as printed, 
is not absolutely accurate. There are also letters 
showing that Shelley’s enthusiastic regard for 
Emilia Viviani had abated, and that he was dis- 
satisfied with his publisher Ollier, and wanted to 
get a different publisher. A long letter from 
Mary Shelley, detailing the latest incidents of her 
wedded life in Casa Magni, the alarms as to 
Shelley’s fate, and the discovery of his corpse, is 
likewise of extreme interest. 

‘‘ Transcripts of letters (1825-25) from Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, Shelley’s biographer, to Mrs. 
Williams ; also from Mrs. Shelley to the same, in 
which she describes Lord Byron’s treatment of 
her after Shelley’s death, also his treatment of the 
Countess Guiccoli when he left for Greece :” 
2], 15s, (Ellis), The treatment of Mrs, Shelley is 
spoken of as consisting of handsome offers, fol- 
lowed by dilatory non-performance, and at last she 
had to set Byron aside, and apply to Trelawny for 
what was needed. 

“Gisborne’s journal from April 12, 1827, to 
November 19, 1830; that period being spent in 
visiting Florence, Leghorn, Pisa, Rome, and other 
places, visiting the houses where Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley had resided, conversing with many of their 
friends, with servants who had lived with them, 
&c., and at Rome ‘shedding bitter tears on the 
grave of their dear departed friend P. B. Shelley ;’ 
detailing conversations with people, some much in 
their praise and vice versa; 41 books:” 31. 3s. 
(Ellis). This journal is written with remarkable 
fullness and particularity, and would form a printed 
book of considerable size; the passage about 
Shelley's grave shows a singular intensity of affec- 
tion and admiration for the poet on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne. 

“Mary Godwin (Wollstonecraft), autograph 
letter,” with two other items: 14s. (W. M. 
Rossetti). Written to Mrs. Reveley (Gisborne) 
very shortly before the birth of Mary (Mrs. 
Shelley). It may probably be almost the last 
letter that the authoress of the Lights of Woman 
wrote. 

“ Shelley, promissory note for 400/. in favour of 
Gisborne, Leghorn, June 30, 1820; also letter of 
Godwin to Mrs. Gisborne, March 10, 1818:” 5l. 
{Miss Rumble). Godwin’s letter, written to in- 
troduce to Mrs. Gisborne the Shelleys, then about 
to leave England for Italy, speaks of Mary as “ an 
unfortunate female infant” of whom Mrs. Gisborne 
had taken charge very shortly after her birth, 

“ Byron, autograph epitaph for Shelley’s grave, 
eight lines:” not sold. This is a monstrous mis- 
description, The lines are Byron’s, but are not 
his autograph, nor yet an epitaph, and still less 





an epitaph for Shelley. They are the “ Lines 
written in an Album at Malta,” published among 
Byron’s poems. 

First editions of Shelley's poems :—Alastor, 
5l. 158.; The Revolt of Islam, ll. 15s.; Epipsy- 
chidion, 51. 10s.; Hellas, 61. 15s. The last con- 
tains, in MS., a passage for the preface never 
yet printed. It refers to the culpable indifference 
of the English regarding Greece, and uses the 
emphatic expression “ tyrants and swindlers called 
sovereigns.” While on the subject of Shelley, 
we will refer to a little volume lately published 
(Bell and Sons) which shows strongly how 
marked an advance the reputation of this great 
poet has made of late years among cultivated 
people of all classes of opinion. The “ Members’ 
Prize” in Cambridge University (prize given by 
the Members of Parliament for the university) 
was announced in 1877 to be awarded for an 
essay on “ The Position of Shelley among the 
English Poets of his Time.” Mr. R. Pickett 
Scott, of King’s College, obtained this prize ; and 
it is his essay which has now been published by 
the university authorities. Here the admiration 
expressed for Shelley is neither stinted nor con- 
fined to some one particular phase of his poetical 
or personal eminence: a leading point in the 
critical estimate is that Shelley and Wordsworth 
were jointly the great revolutionisers of English 
poetry at the beginning of this century. The 
essay contains much which we read with gratifi- 
cation and acquiescence: as to shortcomings or 
errors, it is no part of our business here to moot 
them. W. M. Rosserri. 





THE VOLTAIRE CENTENARY AT PARIS, 


THE great literary event of the last few weeks has 
been the Centenary of Voltaire. It has thrown 
into the shade even the struggles in the Academy, 
and the wrong which M. Taine has done himself 
with all his true friends by allowing himself to 
be placed in M. Thiers’ fauteuil by a clerical and 
anti-republican clique. There has been a great 
deal of secret history in the preparations for the 
Centenary. First the dispute between M. Ménier, 
the great chocolate-manufacturer and Radical 
deputy, who wished to make it an ultra-democratic 
festival, an anti-religious demonstration, and the 
Société des Gens de Lettres, which made it its 
chief object to honour Voltaire himself, the most 
brilliant representative of the intellectual influence 
of France in Europe, the precursor of the French 
Revolution, and which was anxious that Victor 
Hugo should preside at the festival. The 
Government reconciled the Ménier and Victor 
Hugo committees by forbidding any proceedings 
out of doors, so that while the former on May 30 
inaugurated the statue of Voltaire at the Myers 
Circus, the second gave an oratorical séance at the 
Gaité Theatre. Then we had the rush to arms of 
the clerical party, which could not lose such a 
fine opportunity of covering itself with ridicule. 
All the bishops fulminated pastorals, France was 
flooded with little pamphlets in which twenty 
passages or so were detached from their context 
in Voltaire’s seventy volumes to prove that he 
was a bad Frenchman, an enemy of the people, an 
enemy of education: a grotesque association was 
formed under the presidency of the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, which recruited even the fishwomen of 
the Halle to carry crowns to the statue of Joan of 
Arc ; M. P. Féval, a novelist who is seeking to wina 
fresh reputation and a fresh public by passing over 
obtrusively to the clerical camp, wrote a letter 
comparing Voltaire to a “téte en caoutchouc ;” 
and, finally, M. Dupanloup in one of his feeblest 
speeches ventured to ask the Government to au- 
thorise judicial prosecutions against a collection 
of fragments of Voltaire published by the Ménier 
committee. 

But let us pass over these more or less bur- 
lesque incidents to dwell on the literary side 
of the festival in honour of Voltaire. The first 
literary homage which he received was that paid 





him by M. Dufaure in the Senate in his reply to 
M. Dupanloup, in which he showed the services 
that Voltaire rendered to French society by the 
numerous reforms, judicial and civil, of which he 
made himself the apostle. On May 30, while the 
Municipal Council of Paris was crowning his 
statue at the Myers Circus, there was to be seen 
at the Gaité that strange and memorable spectacle 
of Victor Hugo, beyond all contradiction the 
greatest literary glory of France in the nineteenth 
century, pronouncing the eulogy of him whom 
Goethe called “the greatest man in literature of 
modern times.” Victor Hugo long ago, in his 
royalist and romantic fervour, wrote lines severe 
to injustice against Voltaire :— 
“ce singe de génie 
Chez homme en mission par le diable envoyé.” 

He wrote also, in his Preface to Cromwell:— 
“Le dix-huitiéme siécle traine sa queue dans le 
XIX®*, et ce n’est pas nous qui la lui porterons.” 
Now the times are changed, and with them 
Victor Hugo. In a parallel of singular audacity, 
which he only succeeded in rendering acceptable 
by his tact and eloquence, he compared the work 
of Voltaire with that of Jesus Christ, and 
finished his parallel with an admirable phrase: 
“ Jésus a pleuré, Voltaire a souri. C'est de cette 
larme divine, et de ce sourire humain, qu’est faite la 
mansuétude de la civilisation moderne.” If ever 
two men were unlike, surely they were Voltaire 
and Victor Hugo. One is all wit, the other all 
imagination; one has raised to the dignity of 
genius simplicity and nature, the other's genius is 
all for emphasis and hyperbole. One is a practical, 
pragmatical spirit, whose aspirations are wholly 
for the possible and the real, only proposing reforms 
which have all since been realised; the other is 
lost in sublime visions, and instead of reforms 
only proposes chimeras. But both, although in 
the most widely differing forms, have an ardent 
love of justice, of humanity, of liberty ; and the 
greatest adversary of the penalty of death in our 
days was well qualified to speak of him who con- 
tributed more than any other man in the eighteenth 
century to the abolition of torture. So it was 
only of Voltaire as the foe to prejudices, the 
defender of Calas, of La Barre, of Sirven, that 
Victor Hugo spoke, and he expressed himself in 
admirable terms. The picture of the punishment 
of Calas and of La Barre, the passage on the smile 
of Voltaire, that on the great men of the eighteenth 
century in which he called Rousseau “ce réveur 
oratoire,” that in which he showed Voltaire alone, 
after the heads of the State, giving his name to 
an age as a “‘ chef d’idées,” and finally a great dia- 
tribe against war—all these are specimens of 
Victor Hugo’s best style; never were his power 
and poetical inspiration greater. Of course his 
exaggerations, his jingling antitheses, reappear; 
but the general effect was incomparable. I must 
add, however, that more than one of his hearers 
found the passage against war out of place, even 
to be regretted. You must not tell a people mu- 
tilated as France has been that “the true victory 
is the Universal Exhibition ”—that were to make 
her resign herself to her decline, and to lull her to 
sleep by dangerous flattery. I had behind me 
a young poet, a passionate admirer of Hugos 
genius, who fought valiantly in 1870 to defend 
our country against the invader. He had tears n 
his eyes as he heard the multitude applaud this 
declamation against war—“ that thief which robs 
mothers of their children.” “ We must teach the 
mothers,” he said, “to know how to give up their 
children.” A strange thing, truly, this must 
seem to all who think of what France now 18. 
There is only one of the great sentiments of 
humanity which was not brought prominently 
forward in the festival of May 380—namely, 
patriotism. The fact is that Voltaire, the most 
intensely French of wits and of writers, the very 
incarnation of the French spirit, was not a patriot. 
More than one, doubtless, among the audience at 
the Gaité will find on reflection that, after the 
trials which France has undergone, without de- 
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serting in any degree the general principles of 
humanity and justice defended by Voltaire, there 
are duties more strict and more austere which 
should be recalled to the memory of a public 
already too inclined to drain the intoxicating 
draught of noble chimeras and sonorous phrases. 
M. Deschanel’s conférence, which preceded 
Victor Hugo's speech, was a masterpiece of grace, 
of subtle and solid wit. In an hour he told all 
that Voltaire was, or rather let him tell it him- 
self, in quotations admirably chosen and read with 
exquisite art. He refuted the foolish accusations 
brought against Voltaire, and showed in the au- 
thor of Za Pucelle an admirer of Joan of Are, 
and in him who wished “ écraser l'infime ” one 
of the most earnest deists that ever lived. This 
séance, opened by a hearty and eloquent address 
from M, Spuller, at which a crowd of deputies, 
senators, and literary men were present, was cer- 
tainly the grandest act of homage paid to a man 
whose name and work are still the subject of too 
passionate disputes to be the centre of a great 
national festival. We must leave to Frenchmen 
of the twentieth century the honour of paying 
him with unanimity the complete and perfect 
homage which is his due. G. Monon. 








AFRICAN EXPLORATION FUND. 


In the Report which they have just presented to 
the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the African Exploration Fund Committee call 
attention to the position of somewhat similar 
associations in other countries, and point out that 
they obviously cannot compete with Govern- 
ments, or even with Missionary Societies, in ex- 
plorations on a large scale, having neither the 
powers of the former nor the pecuniary resources 
of the latter, and that they are unable to embrace 
the same objects, being restricted by the charter 
of the Society to science and geography. Under 
these circumstances they have not hitherto con- 
sidered themselves in a position to undertake any 
independent exploration, and it has even been 
questioned whether their action should take that 
direction at all, or be limited to grants in aid of 
expeditions organised by others, and discussing 
and publishing results. They have, indeed, made 
a grant of 250/. to the Belgian International 
Association; and it is, no doubt, mainly owing to 
their action that, as we mentioned last week, the 
Council have directed the compilation of a map 
of Tropical Africa on an unusually large scale. 
Lately, however, the committee of the Fund have 
carefully considered whether the means at their 
disposal might not be usefully employed in organ- 
ising an expedition on a small scale, which, if 
well planned and successfully carried out, might 
produce useful geographical results. 

Th the course of their deliberations the com- 
mittee have considered the advantages of more 
than one scheme of exploration. An expedition 
was proposed by Mr. Keith Johnston, having for 
its object the exploration of the country between 
Mombas, Formosa Bay, or some other point on 
that part of the coast of Eastern Africa, and the 
Victoria Nyanza, passing by Mount Kenia. 
Though this project presented very great attrac- 
tions and was ably drawn up, it was not deemed 
— to adopt it, partly on the score of expense 

ut mainly on the ground of the uncompromising 
hostility shown by the Masai tribe to all intruders, 
whether Arab or European. Two other courses 
Were suggested to the committee—one by Mr. H. 
M. Stanley, which was to examine the valley of 
the Rufigi, from its delta to its sources in the 
highlands on the east side of Lake Tanganyika, 
an undertaking which would yield some good re- 
sults; the other, the exploration of the country be- 
tween thecaravan road now being constructed from 
Dar-es-Salaam to the south of Zanzibar, and the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa. The latter project, 
in the opinion of the committee, recommends it- 
self to a certain extent by the service it might 
render to a party already engaged in the useful 








and important work of making a road into the in- 
terior. This has now been determined upon, and 
the expedition has been entrusted to Mr. Keith 
Johnston, who will be aided by asecond European 
and willleave England for Zanzibar in October. The 
exploring party will commence their work from the 
present termination of the caravan road, and will 
make a general survey of the whole line of country 
between it and the northern end of Lake Nyassa. 
This region, as is already known, offers great at- 
tractions in the grandeur of its physical features, 
and is likely to yield discoveries of great geo- 
graphical interest, independently of its practical 
importance in connexion with the best trade route 
to the lakes. Should the expedition reach Lake 
Nyassa (some 350 miles from Dar-es-Salaam) with- 
out much difficulty, the position thus gained 
would serve as a starting-point for a more im- 
portant exploration to the south end of Lake 
Tanganyika, a further distance of 190 miles, and 
it is suggested that in that case the return journey 
might be made over new ground, as near as possible 
to the course of the Rufigi. A path or caravan 
route already exists, it is said, between the two 
lakes, and the chief aim of the exploring party 
would be in following this to investigate the 
surrounding country, and, what is of the 
utmost importance with a view to the future de- 
velopment of commercial intercourse, to gain the 
goodwill of the people. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the public will—now that real work is 
being undertaken— afford the committee the 
means of carrying out their plan in its integrity. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen's College, Oxford: June 4, 1878. 

Perhaps the chief event of the present term has 
been the Statement put forth by the Oxford Com- 
missioners. True, it is merely tentative and pro- 
visional, rather inviting suggestions than making 
them. But we may gather from it the lines 
within which the Commissioners intend to work, 
and the principles on which their reforms will be 
based. And from this point of view it is cer- 
tainly open to criticism: while the letter of Lord 
Salisbury’s Bill has been preserved, the spirit of it 
has evaporated. One is almost tempted to say 
that the majority of the changes proposed could 
have been carried out by the university and col- 
leges without the heartburnings and paraphernalia 
of a Commission. The “ idle Fellowships” are to 
be allowed to remain, though shorn of part of 
their emoluments, and probably reduced in 
number. But by retaining them the Commis- 
sioners give a new sanction to the principle that a 
young man may draw a considerable sinecure an- 
nuity from a college without doing a stroke of 
work in return for it. And while these super- 
numerary Fellowships continue to exist, the funds 
needed for the furtherance of real academic 
work are not to be had. The reforms contem- 
plated by Lord Salisbury rested on the assumption 
that a sufficient sum of money would be set free 
by the gradual suppression of Fellowships, the chief 
raison d'étre of which is to send missionaries of 
“ Liberalism” into London and other benighted 
places. A second criticism to which the State- 
ment of the Commissioners is open refers to the ex- 
traordinary principle, or want of principle, upon 
which the establishment of new Professorial Chairs 
is based. They are to be divided into two classes: 
one with incomes varying from 7002. to 9001. a 
year; the other with incomes varying from 400/. 
to 500. But the importance of a Professorship, 
as represented by its endowments, is not measured 
by the importance of the subject, as might na- 
turally be expected to be the case. It is difficult 
to see why the Chairs of Latin and Greek are to 
be assigned to the first class, while the Chairs of 
Anglo-Saxon, Keltic, and Neo-Latin are assigned 
to the second; or why the Professors of Greek 
and Roman History are to receive 700. a year, 
while the Professor of Classical Archaeology must 
be content with 4007. The only conceivable prin- 





ciple which lies at the bottom of this arrangement 
must be the valuation of a Professor by the num- 
ber of undergraduates he prepares for the schools. 
But from this point of view there is no need of 
haying any Professors at all. If the modern re- 
formers are right in holding that the university 
exists solely for the sake of the undergraduates 
and their examiners, the sooner we sweep 
the Professors away the better. The work de- 
manded from them can be far more effi- 
ciently performed by the college tutors and 
lecturers; indeed, recent experience has shown 
that unless the undergraduates are compelled to 
attend the lectures of the Professors they will not 
do so. Why should they? They are wise in 
their generation, and know that they can econo- 
mise their hours of work by going to no lectures 
except such as immediately “ pay” in the schools. 
To ask them to spend an extra ioe in a Professor’s 
lecture-room after three hours of college lecturing, 
from the mere love of knowledge, is the dream of 
a visionary or a German. Unless the first-grade 
Professors turn themselves into college tutors they 
are not likely to have many more pupils than the 
second-grade Professors, And even if they were, 
that seems hardly a reason for assigning them 
higher stipends. On the contrary, one would have 
thought that the subjects which most needed en- 
couragement were those which lie outside the 
examination-room, and to which consequently only 
bona fide students would be attracted. Ifa differ- 
ence of income must be made between the Pro- 
fessors, it had better be made by the exaction of fees. 
This plan would have the further advantage of 
showing whether or not a Professor were able to 
compete with the college tutors on their own 
ground, 

But the limit of income assigned to the second- 
grade Professors is too low, unless it is intended 
that a Professorship should always be accompanied 
by a Fellowship of 300/. a year. Oxford is not a 
cheap place, especially for a man with a family ; 
and most men who have. achieved eminence in 
their special subjects can nowadays find better 
posts elsewhere. If adequate endowments are not 
provided the Chairs will be filled either with 
young Germans, who are waiting for appointments 
in their own country, or with third-rate men who 
would be dear at any price. In London, possibly, 
the experiment of establishing Chairs with in- 
adequate endowments might be successful; but 
then London offers advantages to a savant which 
are not to be had in Oxford. It may be added 
that the university has already adopted a different 
view on this matter from that put forward by the 
Commissioners; at all events, it has fixed the 
income of the Professor of Keltic at 600/.—that is, 
at least 100/. a year more than that which they 
would allow him. 

The number of Professorships contemplated is, 
again, difficult to explain, If Oxford is merely a 
big boarding-school, most of them are superfluous 
luxuries ; if it is not, more are required. We have 
only to glance at the list of Professorships even 
a small German university can boast of to see how 
far the scheme of the Commissioners falls short of 
what is demanded by a new and enquiring age. 
Two even that already exist—the Sanskrit and 
the Chinese—are entirely ignored; and why two 
Chairs are assigned to Moral Philosophy and 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, while it is 
proposed to amalgamate those of Jurisprudence 
and International Law, it is hard to discover. 
It seems a pity that the opportunity was not 
taken of creating a class of men whose interest it 
would be to resist further change and disorganisa- 
tion. As it is, the Commissioners will do but 
little towards removing the causes of the discontent 
which has resulted in their appointment, and there 
will be pretexts in plenty for the next Liberal 
Government to deal as they like with institutions 
which no one will be interested in defending. But 
the Statement of the Commissioners lies open to 
further criticism, It appears to have overlooked 
the proposal to found an Indian Institute ; though 
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this‘can hardly be intentional, especially at a time 
when our connexion with India is being so forcibly 
brought home to us. The additional sum, too, 
with which it is proposed to endow the Bodleian 
Library will scarcely enable it to maintain its 
er in Europe and England, or even to keep its 

oreign departments up to the level required by 
resident readers. For good or for ill, books are 
expensive luxuries, and a great library must have 
a great endowment. 

The work of cataloguing the existing contents 
of the Bodleian has now been wellnigh carried 
through. The catalogue is contained in 719 large 
folio volumes like those employed for the same 
purpose in the British Museum, and when the 
catalogue of Biblical literature, which is already 
written out, has been added to the rest, the whole 
will consist of 721 volumes. Mr. Turner’s cata- 
logue of the charters belonging to the library is 
also now finished, and the index is nearly all in 
type. During the present term some bundles of 
letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have been examined, and among them have been 
found the correspondence of Antiochus Cantemir 
and Zamboni. One of the Digby MSS., the oldest 
known copy of the Chanson de Roland, has further 
been sent to Prof, Stengel, at Marburg, to be 
photographed. 

Apart from Prof. Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lec- 
tures, and Prof. Monier Williams's Modern India, 
among the literary productions of the term may be 
mentioned Mr. Bywater's Gnomologia Barocciana, 
a collection of 263 Greek aphorisms, which he has 
edited, with footnotes and references, from a 
Bodleian MS. of the twelfth century; and Prof. 
Chandler's Chronological Index of Editions of 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, and of Works 
illustrative of them, from the Origin of Printing 
to the Year 1799, Both books have been printed 
only for private circulation; indeed, Mr. Bywater 
has not thought fit to give the world more than 
sixty copies, and Prof. Chandler more than fifty. 
When _ bad books are so plentiful, it is a pity that 
good books should be so scarce. I must not 
forget to add that Mr. Robinson Ellis has just 
brought out a new edition of his Catullus. 

Last week the Examination Statute obtruded 
itself again, By a large majority it was deter- 
mined that it is expedient to have the Final 
Honour Schools but once a year. As things are, 
what used to be considered one of the main duties 
of the university—teaching and instruction— 
is interrupted and demoralised twice a year by 
the recurrence of the Final Class examinations. 
A lecture is broken up or dissolved in mid-term, and 
the lecturer himself may be carried off to the more 
important work of examining. With the increase 
in the number of the examinations the evil is 
continually growing worse, and the university is 
confronted by the dilemma: either the examina- 
tions must be held during the vacations or the 
mischief must be diminished by their taking place 
but oncea year. With the present constitution of 
the university, it may be feared, the first horn of 
the dilemma is out of the question. 

A. Hi. Sayce, 
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DESNOIRESTERRES, G. Iconographie Voltairienne. Fasc. 1. 
Paris: Didier. 5 fr. 
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Dames, W. Ueb. Hoplolichas u. Conolichas, zwei Untergat- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ COURT OF LOVE.” 
Cambridge : June 3, 1878. 

A very few words will perhaps suffice for the 
present on this subject, though I have plenty more 
in store. 

When Mr. Arnold appeals from the text as 
ag in the edition of 1561 to that as printed 

y Dr. Morris, he does so in entire ignorance of 
the facts of the case. 

The sixteenth-century MS. is in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is the very one 
from which the text of 1561 was printed. No one 
has ever heard of any other. 

The text of 1561 represents the MS, of 1561 
very fairly and accurately. 

When Dr. Morris reprinted the text, it occurred 
to him, naturally enough, that, Ir the poem was 
Chaucer’s, it was absurd to print them when the 
word ought to be hem; the result being that, 
with great skill, he mediaevalised (to some extent) 
the text. It occurred to me at the time that it 
was a begging of the question. It occurs to me 
now that, as the text, even when thus treated, is 
as modern as ever in its prosody, the argument for 
the lateness of the text is all the more striking. 
Not even the skill of Dr. Morris has succeeded in 
turning the poem into fourteenth-century English ; 
and I think it would be just as well, after even he 
has failed, to let the poem go. 

It will, of course, be said that Dr. Morris should 
have given his readers notice of what he was 
doing. This is precisely what he did ; the substi- 
tuted words, such as hem, here, and the like, are 
printed tn italics. I really think that a critic who 
wishes to discuss questions of language ought to 
have taken the trouble to find out what these 
italics meant. 

The whole difficulty of the matter resides in 
this: that critics have preferred in general to 
adopt opinions on any slight grounds rather than 
go through the solid drudgery of textual criticism, 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


TUESDAY, June 11.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘On Researches 
in minute and low Forms of Life,” by the Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger. 

8 p.M. Anthropological Institute: ‘On the Bulgarians,” 
by Dr. J. Beddoe; “ Ethnological Hints afforded by 
the Stimulants of the Ancients and of Modern 
Savages,” by Miss A. W. Buckland ; “On polygamous 
Marriage in South Africa,’ by Mr. Sanderson. 

8 P.M. Photographic : “‘ Alizarine, its Nature, &c.,” by J. R. 
Johnson ; “ Alleged Fading of Carbon Prints,” by T. 
Bolas ; ‘‘ Photographic Notes from a Travelin Russia,” 
by Leon Warnerke. 

THURSDAY, June 13.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Molecular 
Physics,” by Prof. Guthrie. 

8 P.M. Mathematical: ‘Characteristics of Systems of 
Conics,” by M. Halphen; ‘‘ Expression of certain 
Numbers as Sums of two square Integers by continued 
Fractions,” by S. Roberts ; “ Flexure of Spaces,” by 
C. J. Monro; “ Calculus of equivalent Statements, 
II.,” by H. McColl; “Method in Analysis of Plane 
Curves, and Inflexion-tangential Curve,” by J. J. 
Walker; “New Method of finding differential Re- 
solvents of algebraical Equations,” by R. Rawson. 

8 p.M. Historical: “ Settlement of Britain by the English 
Races,” by Hyde Clarke ; “‘ History and the Drama,” 
by Dr. Altschul; ‘Columban Clergy in Scotland and 
Ireland,” by H. H. Howorth. 

Fripay, June 14.—3 p.m. Geographical: African Explora- 
tion Fund Annual Meeting. 

8 P.M. Astronomical. Quekett. 

8 p.M. New Shakspere Society: ‘Caliban,’ by Fredk. 
Wedmore. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘Liquefaction of Gases,” by 
Prof. Dewar. 

SATURDAY, June 15.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Joseph Ad- 
dison,” by Prof. H. Morley. 








SCIENCE. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN HEWITSON, F.L.S. 
ANOTHER naturalist of eminence has quickly fol- 
lowed Andrew Murray and Vernon Wollaston to 
the tomb, William Chapman Hewitson having 





died after a long and painful illness, on May 28, 
at his residence in Oatlands Park, Surrey, 
seventy-two. Born in 1806, in the North of 
England, he acquired an ardent love of natural 
history at an early age, which to the last formed 
a solace against long-continued indisposition. In 
conjunction with Mr. John Hancock, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, the distinguished ornithologist, 
he made a voyage to Norway in search of birds’ 
nests and eggs, having also published a beautifully 
illustrated work on Britesh Oology. He was, 
however, better known as the possessor of the 
most splendid collection of exotic butterflies in 
existence, which he has bequeathed to the British 
Museum. In conjunction with the late Mr, 
Edward Doubleday, of that establishment, he com- 
menced an illustrated folio work in two volumes, 
on the Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera, which he 
supplemented by another work on Exotic Butter- 
Juies, in five quarto volumes, and a monograph on 
the lovely little Lycaenides and Theclides. The 
illustrations of all these works, and of numerous 
detached papers on his favourite objects in various 

eriodicals, were executed by his own hand, and 
oe never been surpassed for truthfulness in 
delineation and splendour of colouring, upon which 
latter he es ecially prided himself. His love for 
beautiful objects led him to lay out the grounds 
of his residence with exquisite taste, and plant 
them with the choicest conifers and other rare 
trees, which are now the gems of the neigh- 
bourhood, visitors being allowed liberal access to 
them. The best of his pictures he has bequeathed 
to the National Gallery, while his large fortune 
has been divided among many charitable institu- 
tions and his private and scientific friends. 

J. O. Wxstwoop. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiological Action of Glycerine.—It has already 
been shown by Catillon that the internal adminis- 
tration of glycerine is followed by a diminished 
excretion of urea together with a slight but 
decided rise in the temperature of the body. 
After a time, moreover, a steady increase of 
weight may be observed. Although glycerine, 
when introduced into the stomach, is completely 
absorbed (mere traces of it being found in the 
urine), all attempts to demonstrate its presence in 
the blood have proved unsuccessful. ‘The natural 
inference is that it undergoes oxidation in the 
system. The ultimate products of its decomposi- 
tion are carbonic acid and water; and a decided 
increase in the elimination of the former compound 
through the lungs ought, if the inference in 
question is correct, to be observed. To the deter- 
mination of this point Catillon has accordingly 
directed his attention (Archives de Physiologie, 
Mars-Avril, 1878). By collecting the products of 
respiration in dogs to whom glycerine had been 
administered, he succeeded in demonstrating a 
marked increase in the absolute amount of carbonic 
acid excreted. None of the intermediate pro- 
ducts of the oxidation of glycerine, such as 
formic and oxalic acid, could be detected in the 
blood. Hence it may fairly be concluded that 
the process of combustion takes place both rapidly 
and completely. 


Observations on the Accelerator Nerve.—Baxt 
has recently investigated the effect of maximum 
stimuli on the accelerator nerve in the dog (His 
and Dubois-Reymond’s Archiv, 1877, Heft 6.). An 
interrupted current of the same strength was el- 
ployed throughout ; but the length of time during 
which it was permitted to traverse the nerve 
varied from one to thirty-six seconds, Both vagl 
were always divided as a preliminary measure; 
and curare was administered in sufficient quantity 
to eliminate voluntary contraction of the muscles 
of the trunk, When the accelerator nerve 1s 
stimulated under the above conditions, the 
resultant effect upon the heart may be divided 
into three stages: a period of increment, during 
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which the pulse-rate gradually rises to a maxi- 
mum, beyond which no augmentation of either 
the intensity or the length of stimulation can 
force it; a period of maximum pulsation; and a 

riod of declension, during which the heart’s 
contractions gradually return to their initial rate. 
The: following are the chief results of the en- 
quiry. 1, It was found that the maximum pulse- 
rate was altogether independent of the length of 
time during which the current was allowed to act 
upon the nerve. This is absolutely true of stimu- 
lation lasting from six to thirty-six seconds, and 
very nearly true for periods between one and six 
seconds. Moreover, the maximum rate attained 
is in no sense a function of the initial pulse-rate. 
2. The period of increment consists of two 
stages. During the first the pulse-rate under- 
goes a very rapid acceleration; during the se- 
cond the acceleration takes place at a steadily 
diminishing rate. Now, the total length of this 

eriod is independent of the length of stimulation. 
Tn other words, if the current act upon the nerve 
for only one second, it leaves behind it an effect 
in virtue of which the pulse-rate climbs to a 
definite maximum through a period of eight to 
ten seconds. 3. Between the point at which the 
maximum pulse-rate is reached, and the point at 
which its subsidence to the normal begins, there 
elapses an interval during which minor fluctua- 
tions may occur, but the average rate remains 
constant. Now, the total length of this interval is 
proportionate (within the limits stated above) to 
the length of stimulation; but that part of it 
which intervenes between the cessation of the 
stimulus and the commencement of subsidence is 
a constant quantity, altogether independent of the 
time during which the current has been allowed 
to pass. 4, The stage of declension to the initial 
rate is proportionate to the time during which 
the nerve was subjected to the action of the 
current. 


The Normal Reaction of Parotid Saliva.—The 
secretion of the parotid in man is usually stated 
to be more strongly alkaline than that of the 
other salivary glands. Astaschewsky (Central- 
blatt f. d. med. Wiss., April 13, 1878) finds, on 
the contrary, that it always turns blue litmus- 
paper of a reddish or reddish-violet colour in the 
first instance ; if dropped on red litmus-paper, it 
turns it blue after the lapse of from one to three 
minutes, The primary effect is obviously due to 
the presence of a volatile acid—in all likelihood 
carbonic acid. The saliva appears to acquire its 
acidity during its passage through the ducts of 
the gland; for if the flow be very rapid (eg., 
when salivation is induced by the hypodermic in- 
jection of pilocarpin) the acidity is greatly 
reduced, or may disappear altogether, speedily 
reappearing, however, if the saliva be mechanically 
dammed back in the ducts. The diastatic power 
of the parotid saliva usually corresponds pretty 
closely with the degree of acidity. The usual 
teaching on the subject of its reaction may be 
accounted for either by the a of red 
instead of blue litmus-paper in the investigation, 
or by the sample of the secretion having been 
collected after the use of a powerful sialagogue 
such as ether. 


On the Secretion of Sweat.—A paper on this 
subject, by Adamkiewicz, was read before the 
Physiological Society of Berlin a short time ago 
(His and Dubois-Reymond’s Archiv, 1877, Heft. 6). 

he experiments were made on the human subject 
and on kittens. As regards the former, it was 
found that stimulation of a motor nerve (median, 
facial, &c.) was followed by an outbreak of per- 
Spiration over the muscles that had been thrown 
into contraction, and also upon the corresponding 
tract of skin on the opposite side of the body. 
The phenomenon was not influenced by pre- 
vious arrest of the circulation through the 
part, Sweating of bilaterally symmetrical regions 
was also induced by stimulation of the sensory 
nerve-ends in the skin. In the case of kittens, 
Sweating of all four extremities was induced forty- 





five minutes after death by stimulation of the 
medulla oblongata. This result was obtained 
even after hemisection of the cord in the upper 
lumbar region. Faradisation of the central end 
of the brachial plexus caused sweating of the 
opposite paw, even after the spinal cord above 
the level of the third cervical vertebra and 
below the middle of the dorsal region had been 
completely destroyed. Stimulation of the central 
end of one sciatic was followed by sweating of 
the opposite hind-paw, even after destruction of 
the cord as low down as the fourth lumbar 
vertebra. After complete removal of the lumbar 
cord together with the cauda equina, the hind- 
paws may still be made to perspire by stimulating 
the central end of one brachial plexus. This no 
longer occurs when the lower end of the dorsal 
cord (up to the tenth dorsal vertebra) has likewise 
been removed. Stimulation of the lumbar cord 
induces perspiration in the hind-paws even after 
the posterior roots of all the spinal nerves have 
been divided. This experiment may be success- 
fully performed on a preparation consisting of only 
the lumbar portion of the spine, together with the 
lumbar cord, the hind legs, and the plexus of 
nerves connected with them, 


The True Origin of the Chorda Tympani.—At 
a meeting of the Académiedes Scienceson April 29, 
M. Vulpian gave an account of some experiments 
he had performed in order to ascertain the true 
source of the fibres of the chorda tympani nerve. 
This nerve conveys excito-secretory filaments to 
the sub-maxillary gland, vaso-dilator filaments to 
the same gland and to the tongue, gustatory fila- 
ments to the anterior part of the lingual surface ; 
but it contains no musculo-motor fibres. Differing 
from the portio dura in its functions, it differs 
from it in its minute structure likewise. Concern- 
ing its ultimate origin two hypotheses exist. 
According to one, it is derived from the facial ; 
according to the other, it comes from the superior 
maxillary division of the fifth, joining the facial in 
the Fallopian aqueduct on a level with the genicu- 
late ganglion. It was found that section of the 
portio dura where it enters the internal auditory 
canal, and even its division close to its deep origin 
under the floor of the fourth ventricle, is followed 
by degeneration of all the fibres of the facial, 
those of the chorda remaining unaltered. On the 
other hand, the chorda underwent complete de- 
generation after intracranial section of the tri- 
geminus. Although the difficulty of carrying out 
these experiments, and the many possibilities of 
error involved, prevent any absolute conclusion 
from being arrived at, the results obtained lend 
strong support to the view that all the fibres of 
the chorda are derived from the fifth nerve. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the Philologus, vol. xxxvii., part 3, Langen 
continues his notes on Cornificius, and Spengel 
contributes remarks on the Captivi of Plautus. 
Margaret Angela Krepelka (“ Rémische Sagen und 
Gebriiuche ”) publishes the first instalment of an 
essay on the early Roman history and mythology, 
to parts of which she attempts to apply the hypo- 
thesis of nature-myths. F. G. Unger (“ Die Win- 
ter Nemeen ”) argues, against Reuss and Droysen, 
that the Nemean festival was never held in the 
winter. The following number has a good paper 
on Dares Phrygius by C. Wagener, who argues 
that Dares drew upon no sources now known to 
us, but on some lost Latin manual or manuals of 
mythology. Albert Miiller (“ Die Rangordnung 
und das Avancement der Centurionen in der 
rémischen Legion”) brings out some of the diffi- 
culties attending the theory of Lange, Géler, and 
Marquardt on the promotion in the Roman army 
after the introduction of the cohort. Lahmeyer 
has a valuable paper on the difference between 
excido and exscindo, Notes on Lucan, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Statius are contributed by Késtlin, 
and on Cicero’s rhetorical and philosophical works 
by A. Weidner. H. Skerlo publishes the first in- 





stalment of an essay on the Homeric verbs, The 
“ Jahresberichte ” in these numbers are on Ploti- 
nus, by H. F. Miiller, and on Quintilian, by F. 
Meister. 


In Bursian’s Jahresbericht (1876, part 12) A, 
Eberhard concludes his Report on the recent litera- 
ture of the later Greek prose and of Middle-Age 
and modern Greek prose and poetry. Those of 
Richter on Catullus, of Preuner on Greek and 
Roman Mythology, and of Georges on Latin Lexi- 
cography, are also finished. Susemihl deals with 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, and Hagen with the 
Latin Grammarians. In the third part of the 


volume for 1877 W. Nitsche reports on Xenophon, 
Schanz on Plato, Wecklein on the Greek Trage- 
dians, Riese on Ovid and the Latin Anthology, 
Bursian on the history of classical scholarship, 
Kammer and Fritzche conclude their respective 
Reports on Homer and Horace. 


Fiedler’s Scientific English Grammar. Revised 
edition by E. Kolbing, Vol. I. (Leipzig: W. 
Violet.) Fiedler’s work, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1849, was the first attempt on 
a large scale to apply the results of scientific 
philology to English grammar. Since then Eng- 
ish philology has been almost completely revolu- 
tionised, not only by the advance of philology 
generally, but also by the large number of Middle- 
English texts that have been published, chiefly 
by the Early-English Text Society and its kindred 
associations, and the special investigations of 
English and German workers. Two other his- 
torical grammars on the same plan as Fiedler’s 
have also appeared, those of Koch and Mizner. 
It is evident, therefore, that the older work must 
be completely antiquated by this time, and that 
the value of the new edition depends almost en- 
tirely on the extent to which the editor has 
revised and rewritten it. Unfortunately Dr. K6l- 
bing, as he states in his Preface, was unable to 
give more than a limited time to the work of re- 
vision. All, therefore, that can be demanded of 
him is that he should have removed all the posi- 
tive errors of the original, pruned away super- 
fluities, and added the really essential material that 
has been provided by the advance of English 
philology since 1849, Taking the circumstances 
under which he has worked into consideration, 
Dr. Kélbing has certainly performed his task very 
creditably. Some sections he has entirely re- 
written, and the incorrect Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic words and forms have been corrected 
throughout. In one important respect the pre- 
sent work is really ahead of its rivals, Koch and 
Miatzner—viz., in that the editor has utilised the 
phonological investigations of Messrs. Ellis and 
Sweet. He has not only given due prominence to 
the real sound- over mere letter-changes, by 
which the history of the sounds first becomes in- 
telligible, but has also added some general 
remarks on the history of English pronunciation, 
referring the reader for details to Ellis’s Zarly 
English Pronunciation, and Sweet’s History of 
English Sounds. The sections treating of the 
consonants have, however, been left in their 
original form. The editor might, perhaps, have 
carried his pruning a little further. At least the 
twelve pages of literary extracts to show the pro- 
portion of French and Teutonic words might very 
well have been omitted. .The extracts are also 
said to be from the best authors, but Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh can hardly, perhaps, be ranked now among 
the British classics. The statements that the de- 
velopment of ch in church and the loss of guttural 4 
(=kh) were due to French influences should not 
have been allowed to stand, still less the extra- 
ordinary one that the English word-order is to be 
explained in the same way! It is well known 
that all these changes have perfect parallels in the 
Scandinavian languages. Among words with the 
close o-sound we find sword, four, and door given 
(p. 128), although all three have the broad sound. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royar Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
May 22.) 


W. Kwyicutoy, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. Two 
papers were read : one contributed by Mr. J. W. Red- 
house, the other by Sir Patrick Colquhoun. In 
the former, Mr. Redhouse traced the progress of the 
“Turkish Race” from the earliest period to the 
present time; in the latter, Sir Patrick Colquhoun 
treated of the populations commonly called “ Modern 
Greeks.” Mr. Redhouse stated that a branch of the 
race often called by ethnologists “Turanian,” and 
consisting of a vast agglomeration of tribes or hordes 
from Chinese Tartary, about 1,100 years ago spread 
into the country west of the Oxus and sea of Aral, 
extending their power and name almost from the 
shores of the Polar Sea to the confines of India. Their 
language was, and still is, generally called “ Turk- 
dili,” “the Turkish language ;” and, notwithstanding 
the wide expanse it covers, its dialectal differences 
are no impediment to its being generally understood 
over the whole of this geographical area, Mr, Red- 
house then showed the connexion between the Turks, 
Tartars, Mongols, &e., pointing out also that the 
present Shah of Persia is really of a Turkish family, 
and giving at the same time a general estimate of tho 
present population of the Ottoman empire.—Sir Pat- 
rick Colquhoun, in his paper, argued that the Greeks 
of the classical period have long since been extermi- 
nated and replaced by other and principally Slav 
tribes; and maintained that ‘Pwuato, or Romans, is 
the proper name for them, as that they bore under the 
Byzantine Empire. 





Linnean Socrety.—( Annual General Meeting, 
Wednesday, May 22.) 


Pror. Attmay, F.R.S., President, in the Chair, In 
his anniversary address the President gave a ré- 
sumé of the principal recent discoveries in the 
anatomy and development of the Polyzoa, and of the 
Ttesulting important features in their systematic 
grouping. Much had been due to the labours of 
Busk and Nitsche. It was maintained that investi- 
gations were mainly in favour of the so-called 
“Brown Bodies” being merely the residuum of de- 
graded and withered polypides, and that they have 
no real morphological or physiological importance. 
He coincided with the views of Nitsche, Joliet, and 
Busk, that the supposed “colonial nervous system ” 
is but an irregular plexus of cellular and proto- 
plasmic cords and filaments derived from the walls of 
the zooecium or polypide cell, and not a true nervous 
system. Jolict’s idea of its being the origin of new 
polypide buds, and of certain minute free corpuscles 
found in the zooecium, is, however, too exclusive. 
Cyphonantes is a singular little free-swimming marine 
creature, of pyramidal shape, the soft body of which 
is contained within a bivalve shell. Schneider has 
regarded it as a larval Polyzoon, and announced the 
startling fact that before its transformation into the 
adult, it becomes totally disorganised and reduced to 
a homogeneous protoplasmic mass, though previously 
its structure had been complex. Thereafter arises a 
new polypide, and the whole is metamorphosed into 
the adult form, Strange as this history may seem, it 
has been confirmed by the researches of Nitsche and 
Joliet. Finally, the question of “ Individuality” or 
relation of the polyzoal colony was taken up, 
and the following opinion enunciated: — That the 
zooecium or cell in which the polypide is lodged 
must be regarded as having a zooidal individu- 
ality of its own, and that the two thus form a 
compound element which becomes associated with 
similar ones in order to form the colony. This com- 
pound element is thus composed of two zooidal indi- 
viduals—zooecium and polypide ; on the zooecium de- 
volving the functions of sextal and non-sexual 
reproduction, and on the polypide that of nutrition.— 
The Report on Publications was read by tho senior 
secretary, and that of the balance sheet by Dr. R. C. 
A. Prior. Afterwards the treasurer (Dr. J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys) laid his statement of accounts, &ec., for the 
year 1877, before the meeting. This showed a very 
satisfactory financial position, a balance of 46/. 13s. 
remaining on hand after all current expenses had 
been paid, while 7002. had been invested since the 
last Annual Report —The alterations in the bye-laws 
relative to an increase in the rate of payment for 





fellows compounding, previously read at two succes- 
sive general meetings, was put to the ballot and con- 
firmed by the fellows at large, in terms of the charter. 
—The secretary gave a notice of the fellows and foreign 
members who had died during the past twelvemonth : 
of the former there were ten and of the latter four. 
Among these Mr. Henry Adams, Dr. Elias M. Fries, 
Mr. Andrew Murray, Prof. Parlatore, Mr. Fox Talbot, 
Dr. R. Visiani, Dr. H. A. Weddell, and Mr. T. V. 
Wollaston deserve mention as of considerable repute 
in the scientific world.—During the year thirty-eight 
ordinary fellows and five foreign members had been 
elected.—At this meeting the following gentlemen 
were elected into council: Mr. J. Ball, Dr. T. Boycott, 
Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, Dr. A. Giinther, and the 
Rev. G. Henslow, in the place of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Mr. Henry Lee, Prof. W. 
K. Parker, and Mr. S. J. A. Salter, who retired 
by rotation. ‘The president and officers were re- 
elected. 





Roya Socrzery.—( Thursday, 


May 23.) 
Smr Josern D. Hooxer, K.C.S.1., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—“ Researches 


in Spectrum Analysis in Connexion with the Spectrum 
of the Sun. No. V.;” by J. N. Lockyer; “ Observa- 
tions on Arctic Sea Water and Ice,” by Dr. E. L. 
Moss; “ Experimental Results relating to the Rhyth- 
mical and Excitatory Motions of the Ventricles of the 
Heart of the Frog, and of the Electrical Phenomena 
which accompany it,” by Dr. Sanderson and F. J. M. 
Page ; ‘‘ Contributions to the Anatomy of the Central 
Nervous System in Vertebrate Animals,” by A. 
Sanders; ‘‘On the Formation of Chloriodide and Bro- 
miodide of Ethylidene,” by Dr. Maxwell Simpson; 
‘Note on the Specific Gravity of the Vapours of the 
Chlorides of Thallium and Lead,” by Prof. Roscoe ; 
“Extract from the Report to Sir Wyville Thomson 
on the Brachiopoda dredged by H.M.S. Challenger, 
1870-75,” by T. Davidson; “On the Equation of 
Circles : Second Memoir,” by Prof. Casey; ‘‘On the 
Bodily Tides of Viscous and Semi- Elastic Spheroids,and 
on the Ocean Tides upon a yielding Nucleus,” by G. 
H. Darwin; “ Electrodynamic Qualities of Metals, 
Part 7. Effects of Stress on the Magnetisation of 
Iron, Nickel and Cobalt,” by Sir William Thomson ; 
“ On the Existence of a Rudimentary Head-Kidney 
in the Embryo Chick,” by F. M. Balfour and A. 
Sedgwick. 





Tue Corttece ror Men anp Women, 29 QuEEN 
Square.--( Monday, June 3.) 


A Report was read of a Conference held at Florence 
by the Commendatore Cammarota—well known as 
Provveditore of Public Education in Italy—on the 
Higher Education of Women, in reference to the day 
school lately founded in that city on the model of 
those of the Educational Union. M. Cammarota 
combated the current idea that ignorance was the 
necessary training of the buona madre di famiglia. 
He urged that the future “good wife and mother” 
should be educated as thoroughly as a boy and in the 
same subjects. While he believed in mixed education, 
he did not propose its being yet tried. In place of 
the convent, or what is in Italy practically the same 
establishment, the boarding-school, to which children 
are confined without holidays, and only seen by 
anxious parents in some three domiciliary visits a 
year, he recommended the day school, where the best 
education could be obtained without the destruction 
of family influence. In the discussion which followed, 
all opinions were represented; but the meeting sup- 
ported M. Cammarota’s views, which were especially 
urged in an address of rare humour and feeling by 
the Signora Giglioli, who argued that all that could 
be said against women’s education equally applied to 
that of men. Professors de Gubernatis, Tozzetti, and 
Zandonella also addressed the meeting in the same 
sense.—The reading was followed by a discussion on 
the object of education (mental training as distin- 
guished from cram), and the mode in which it 
should be carried out in girls’ schools, and much sym- 
pathy was expressed for the work of the patriotic 
Florentines, 











FINE ART. 
THE SALON. 
(First Notice.) 
Paris : June 1, 1878, 

I cannot express the degree of weariness and 

melancholy which comes over me at our successive 
Salons, more and more crowded each than the 
other, more and more disorderly, more and more 
opposed to the object of their institution. This 
year the Palace of the Champs Elysées contains 
4,985 pictures, drawings, water-colours, pastels, 
miniatures, enamels, specimens of porcelain and 
Faience, sculptures, medals and cameos, architectu- 
ral plans and drawings, engravings, lithographs, 
There are 400 more than last year. I will not 
condemn in the mass these (roughly speaking) 
5,000 objects. Certainly the sum of effort repre- 
sented is enormous, and testifies to an artistic 
activity which, if it does not always add to the 
ranks of masters in their art, may at least add to 
the ranks of artists who apply their talent, in case 
of necessity, to decorative industry, which is one 
of the well-springs of our national fortune. As- 
suredly, too, there are some really excellent pieces, 
by artists young and old. With 500 selected ob- 
jects it would be possible to compose an exhibition 
of very high interest, which would bring out 
forcibly the science and sincerity of a large num- 
ber of painters and sculptors. But how over- 
whelming is this vast collection as a whole, how 
difficult these isolated works to light upon! It 
is good to maintain the institution of the Salon 
so that every year, with the view of glory or 
of sale, ambition or self-respect, that great 
mixture of solemnity and trade may provoke ex- 
citement in all the studios. I know not what, on 
this point, may be the plans of M. Guillaume, 
who has just replaced M. de Chenneviéres as 
Director of the Fine-Arts. It is possible that, 
belonging to the Institute, this eminent sculptor 
may put in execution a plan which has already 
been repeatedly proposed by the reactionary 
party, and which would leave to the jury, 
composed of members of the Institute or its 
adherents, the choice of five or six hundred 
objects only. This would be a very formidable 
weapon, yet more cruel than that which now 
exists in consequence of the indirect vote, a 
sword of Damocles suspended over the head of all 
independent characters. Such was not the view 
of M. Ingres, a man as enamoured of authority as 
can be imagined. In a volume (just published by 
Charpentier) under the title of L’ Atelier d' Ingres, 
containing Reminiscences by Amaury Duval, a 
book full of instructive anecdotes and character- 
istic traits of Ingres and his pupils, I read this 
paragraph :— 
“M. Ingres était ennemi déclaré de toute espéce de 
jury pour l’exposition des Beaux-Arts. Quelques 
injustices trop criantes dont il avait été témoin 
l'avaient exaspéré de telle sorte qu'il s'était démis 
publiquement de ses fonctions de juré. ‘On doit 
recevoir tout le monde,’ disait-il, ‘et je ne reconnals 
4 aucun artiste le droit de juger un confrére, car il 
peut y avoir derriére ce confrére une question 
d'avenir; l'empécher d’exposer son ceuvre, den ap- 
peler au public, m’a toujours semblé une tres- 
mauvaise action.” : 

I believe that the best plan would be for artists 
to make their own arrangements, to form exhibi- 
tions in groups, with admission guaranteed for 
whoever has won his spurs as an artist on having 
a work hung for the first time. Order would be 
introduced into this disorder if full powers were 
left to a jury of classification. In this way the 
good things would be grouped in the principal 
rooms; the public might go and see the others, if 
it wished ; there would be no need for anybody 
to undergo the always humiliating fate of rejec- 
tion. 

However wearisome the first visits may be, I 
think at the moment of writmg that I have seen 
almost all that there is to be seen, and that I can 
give you some general information. I shall be 
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very brief and very summary, as we are all 
obliged to be in our newspapers and reviews on 
account of the space occupied by the Universal 
Exhibition. I shall only mention a very small 
number of works—only those, in fact, which appear 
to show decided originality. 

The landscapes are very numerous and remarkable 
in point of execution. A considerable number of 
fashionable people, ladies especially, have applied 
themselves to this kind of painting, which affords 
such pleasant occupation, and does not require 
such arid studies as figure-painting. At the sea- 
side you see as many large parasols as umbrellas. 
People go out with their colour-box under their 
arm, as they used to do with the requisites for 
their embroidering, and make a study which is 
perfectly worthy of being signed, framed—and 
preserved. I am not speaking ironically. Land- 
scape is painted at the presest day in a simple 
method and one which conveys more assuredly 
than of old the sensations produced by contact 
withnature. Unfortunately, this method eliminates 
sentiment. With the exception of two landscapes 
of the late Daubigny, which are exhibited because 
he has died within the twelvemonth, I will only 
mention the Matin dans la Vallée de Cernay, by 
M. Pelouse, the most vigorous member of the 
new school; a Matinée d’'Automne, by M. Nazon, 
a painter possessed by a truly poetical ideal; a 
Village; le Matin, by M. Mouillon, a more 
positive painter. All the rest may be grouped 
under these three types. The success of the 
Salon rests with M. Bastien-Lepage, who is a 
naturalist, less frank than Courbet, less idealistic 
than J. F. Millet, and more sincere than Jules 
Breton. His subject is simply a peasant woman 
seated, resting in a field at haymaking time. M. 
Bastien also exhibits an excellent little portrait, 
that of a talented poet and novelist, M. André 
Theuriet. 

The great pictures are feeble, with few excep- 
tions, because it is still the fashion to celebrate 
under the title of high art what is simply painting 
on a large surface. The two artists who won the 
prix du Salon, founded by M. de Chenneviéres to 
set off against the priv de Rome, have received an 
irreparable check: M. Lehoux with an ancient 
equestrian scene, entitled Surprise; and M. Syl- 
vestre with a piece of antique melodrama, La 
Mort de Vitellius. Why not award this prix du 
Salon just as much to a simple genre or landscape 
painter, who would thus have an assured livelihood 
for two or three years? I may mention as ex- 
ceptional among the prix de Rome, by reason of 
its intellectual qualities, M. Ferrier’s Martyre de 
Sainte Agnes. 


When you reach the large square gallery, you 
have on your left a painting of considerable merit 
and of great size, the execution of which, without 
being brilliant, is not devoid of skill. It is the 
Apotheosis of M. Thiers. The illustrious old 
statesman is lying dead on an iron bedstead. 
You only see his aquiline profile and the upper 
part of the breast, with all his decorations hanging 
on it, France in mourning stands sobbing by. 
On the other side a genius with outspread wings 
is stretching out his arms to heaven. On the 
ground, in the shadow, a hideous figure which is 
trying to burn the escutcheon of the City of Paris 
symbolises those Monarchical parties which, on 
May 24 and 16, banded together to overthrow the 
Republic, and all but hurled the country into the 
abysses of civil and religious war. In the fore- 
ground are crowns bearing the principal titles of 
the Liberator of the French Territory. Then in 
the background, on the left, is the funeral pomp 
moving through Paris on its way to the cemetery 
of Pére-Lachaise ; on the right, Paris, besieged 
and bombarded by Germany. Finally the ex- 
treme distance is occupied, as in pictures which 
take us into fairyland, with scenes drawn 
from the illustrious historian’s Le Consulat et 
?Empire, All this is more anecdotical than philo- 
Sophical, and would suggest the apotheosis 
of a warrior rather than that of a statesman who 





had such a mighty influence over the politics of 
his time, did we not recognise in one of these 
episodes that famous sitting of June 16, 1877, in 
which Thiers received from the Chamber that 
spontaneous and enthusiastic ovation. This epi- 
sode, the most spirit-stirring perhaps in the aged 
orator’s career, has struck two other artists; M. 
Garnier, who has painted it, and M. Ulmann, who 
has drawn it in sepia. M.Ulmann’s drawing will 
give an occasion for a fresco in some national 
monument. On the left, in the tribune, the May 
16 Minister of the Interior, the Bonapartist Four- 
tou, has just read these insolent and mendacious 
words :—“ L’Assemblée Nationale a été la pacifi- 
catrice du pays et la libératrice du territoire.” In 
the middle, a space half empty shows on their 
bench M. de Broglie, pale as a spectre, and all the 
Ministers, whose names are now fallen into 
oblivion, cowering down as if the walls were 
about to fall and overwhelm them. On the right, 
M. Thiers, sitting upright on his bench, dignitied 
and full of emotion, while the three hundred depu- 
ties of the Left rise at him, crying “ Le libérateur 
du territoire, c’est lui, c’est lui!” My pen trembles 
and my eyes grow dim as I think of the eloquence 
of that scene, of which I chanced to be a spec- 
tator. . . . - 

M. Carolus Duran has committed a very cause- 
less act of imprudence by exhibiting in a hori- 
zontal position a ceiling which will be seen in 
perspective, and under a cross light a painting 
which will be lighted de bas en haut. The public 
cannot understand either the necessary deforma- 
tion of lines, nor the strong contrasts of tone. 
The ceiling, intended for one of the Salles of the 
Luxembourg, is devoted to the glory of Marte de 
Medicis, When in position it will produce a 
great effect. By its side M. Ranvier has exhibited 
another ceiling, intended for the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour. Its subject is Aurora, a fresh 
and rosy dawn, whose advent a cock celebrates by 
his crowing, while genii salute it with clashing of 
cymba's and blowing of trumpets. M. Ranvier 
has composed his ceiling like a picture, without 
striving after those flying groups, those foreshort- 
ened limbs, those voids in ether, which were the 
triumph of the Italian decorators of the Decadence, 
and have in truth no charm save in the Venetian 
school. 

Battle-pieces are very few and far between. 
The Universal Exhibition is a solemn date in the 
history of the peace of the world. I believe its 
action to extend far beyond our frontiers; but, 
without making any allusions to foreign politics, 
I may say that it has certainly caused, in France, 
at all events a temporary pacification in men’s 
minds. Hostile parties are overwhelmed by its 
success ; and Germany, by sending us a selection 
of her pictures, has put us under the obligation of 
being equally courteous in our turn. The Ministry 
has requested our artists to withdraw all pictures 
which might wound the susceptibility of the Ger- 
mans. The artists have complied, and these pic- 
tures, to the number of forty, are on exhibition 
gratuitously at Messrs. Goupil’s. M. de Neuville 
shows the best page of his whole work, La Reprise 
du Bourget. The patriotism which dictates the 
choice of these subjects is liable, perhaps, to the 
charge of not perceiving how painful to French 
hearts are these recollections of the National De- 
fence, of the blood which was shed to no pur- 

ose. 
J To resume: it is the portraits that do honour to 
this Salon. It seems that at the present moment 
there is a reaction in every school in favour of 
portraiture and naturalism. In your exhibition 
at the Champ de Mars—which is exciting keen 
surprise among our artists—all admiration is 
concentrated on Frederic Walker, who was a 
naturalistic poet, on Mr. Watts, on Mr. Millais, 
and on the other artists who have painted portraits. 
The same is the case with the contributions of 
Germany. Here I must first mention La Famille 
D..... by M. Fantin-Latour. M. Fantin- 
Latour is too well known and too highly esteemed 





in England for me to dwell on his merits. But 
he has never before produced so complete a work. 
Four persons are together in a room with a grey 
wainscot, ornamented with a modern gilt border. 
The father is seated ; the mother is seated ; one of 
the two sisters is in front of them, and another 
sister (the painter’s wife) is standing. Three of 
the group are in black; Mdme. Fantin is in blue. 
No picturesque incident troubles the serenity of 
the pose, of the subdued tones, of the sober ease, of 
the general effect, which is neither gloomy nor 
frigid, but simple with the simplicity of middle- 
class life. This family is brought together one 
knows not wherefore. It mattersnot. It lives, it 
thinks, it feels, like families in real life, without 
affecting any order. This has not been seen in the 
French school since the work of Chardin. The 
bourgeoisie, which, in its virtues as in its defects, 
in its secret energies as in its conservatism, is the 
real, absolute force, the rule and resource of our 
couutry, finds, after the lapse of a century, an artist 
who, because he is himself a bourgeois, paints it 
with an intensity of expression that cannot be 
surpassed, M. Fantin,a pupil of M. Lecocq de 
Boisbaudran, the greatest professor of these times, 
is, in my opinion, quite at the head of the French 
school. The Ministry should have decorated him 
on the very day of the opening of the Salon, for 
decoration is, with us, the visible sign of official 
esteem. But the Ministers are closely watched 
by the formidable faction of the Academicians, 
and the echo of the applause of the multitude 
does not reach their ears, 

There are other portraits, and excellent por- 
traits too. M. Delaunay, for instance, has painted 
expressively the romantic face of the widow of a 
young musician prematurely dead, Georges Bizet. 
M. Paul Dubois, the sculptor, who has just re- 
signed the Directorship of the Luxembourg to 
assume that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, vacant 
through the promotion of M. Guillaume, has 
painted the full face of a young girl. The light 
caresses those pure features, that intelligent coun- 
tenance, and brings out its healthful and ingenu- 
ous qualities. It seems to me that, though he is 
without his diabolical intensity, no one has ap- 
proached nearer than M, Paul Dubois to the work 
of Lionardo da Vinci. It approaches it more 
frankly, if not more forcibly, than Prudhon him- 
self, When they are in possession of the mode 
of handling the palette and of its resources, sculp- 
tors model flesh with more freedom than painters. 

An artist who has often allowed his talent to 
stray into mannerism—M. Chaplin—wins a bril- 
liant success this year with two portraits painted 
in a bright key of colour, in the pleasing, distin- 
guished and unpedantic style of the eighteenth 
century in France. Nattier, who painted the 
ladies of the Court of the Regency and of 
Louis XV. in the costume of Hebe, Diana, or 
Calisto, might sign these portraits, so delicate are 
they, so aristocratic, so prettily pompous. 

M. Ribot also gives two of his best pieces of 
work, a portrait of an old peasant woman, with 
her skin tanned by exposure and her eye bright as 
that of a bird of prey, La Mere Marton, and an 
old woman doing an addition sum. The blacks of 
the dresses and of the shadows are very varied. 

M. Vollon shows himself a very powerful and 
very skilful executant in his reproduction of the 
Casque de Henri II., borrowed from the collec- 
tions of the Museum of Artillery, and in a figure 
of a Spaniard, dressed entirely in black, sitting on 
a table. 

M. Maignan has painted a picture full of style 
—a Saint-Louis soignant un lépreuc. 

However vigilant the jury may have been, an 
Impressionist has found means to slip in, M. 
Renoir has forced them to accept the portrait of 
a young woman seated, as fresh as the flowers 
near her. Once admitted it cannot be got rid of. 
They have avenged themselves by hanging the 
frame so high that it is difficult to know very pre- 
cisely what it contains. Two years since, I told 
you ofa pamphlet on La Nouvelle Peinture, by 
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M. Duranty, now editor of the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, Very recently M. Théodore Duret pub- 
lished (at the Librairie Parisienne) another 
pamphlet, full of wit and good-sense, on “ Les 
Peintres tmpressionnistes, Claude Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir, and Mdme. Berthe Morisot.” The prin- 
ciples of this young school, which must neither be 
systematically rejected nor systematically ac- 
cepted, but which have exercised a manifest 
influence over the method of painting of the 
Academicians, and have forced them to paint in 
brighter colours, to pay more attention to the 
fleeting phenomena of universal life—these prin- 
ciples are set forth by M. Duret with force and 
earnestness. By a singular vicissitude of things 
here below, M. Manet—whose famous painting, 
Le Bon Bock, fetched 10,000 francs last month at 
the sale of the collection of the singer and ama- 
teur Faure—M. Manet has become a Classicist. 
Perhaps one day he will be a member of the 
Institute. Why not? 

I was on the point of forgetting in my notes a 
portrait of M. le Comte Montalivet, seated in an 
arm-chair, and bowed down by years, but proud 
of his unblemished honour, by M. Bonnat. The 
type of the Parliamentary bourgeois is fixed, as in 
the portrait of Bertin by Ingres is the type of the 
bourgeois militant. Pu. Borty, 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Third Notice.) 

Landscapes. The number of able and presentable 
landscapes is this year decidedly large; yet there 
are not many examples which produce a marked 
impression. Among the foremost are those by 
Messrs. Millais, Brett, Graham, Cecil Lawson, 
Henry Moore, and Rodeck. 

The St. Martin’s Summer of Mr. Millais is, as 
usual with him, a work in which force is allied 
with facility, and both with the power of presenting 
the scene as it would at once strike a person with 
an average eye for the picturesque. It must 
always rank among his successful landscapes— 
hardly among his very best. At the summit of 
the picture, the stream tumbles over rocks; then 
it ripples resolutely down to another ledge; and 
hence it falls in a faint streak, leaving almost 
smooth the water which lies in front, tinged deep 
orange-brown in its reflection of the rocks, and 

ellow in that of the greenish sky. Here the 
eaves of autumn float scatteringly, and a con- 
torted branch of a tree. All upwards from the 
rippled space there is a great amount of light, and 
also in front, but not in the immediate foreground. 
To right is a medley of green bushes, sweet and 
shimmery ; to left and nearer the eye, the vegeta- 
tion is autumnally ruddy; the dense brown of the 
seamed and creviced rocks maintains a vigorous 
control over the other hues. The Cornish Lions 
of Mr. Brett expresses stark strength and grandeur 
of rock-form amid brilliancy and _sprightliness 
of sea, and under clear brooding sunshine. 
The green waves curl over, transpierced with 
light; cumulus clouds parade abeve the sea; 
gulls fly and settle on the sand, This 
large and elaborate work shows Mr. Brett in 
full possession of his uncommon mastery over 
facts and appearances, the fruit of unremitting 
scrutiny and strenuous practice. Mr. Graham, it 
need not be said, works with far less intensity 
than Mr. Brett; from time to time, however, he 
hits the mark very happily, and this is especially 
the case with his Wandering Shadows: a Scotch 
mountain-scene, with mist and sun-gleam, grey of 
shadow and green of grass, and a few sheep taking 
care of themselves while the old shepherd throws 


his line into the burn. Here the effect of drifting 


sunlight is very liquid and true, while the general 
workmanship is adequately solid. Mr. Lawson 
has two pictures—The Wet Moon, Old Battersea, 
and An Autumn Sunrise, Though less conspicuous 
than the works he has sent to the Grosvenor 
Gallery, these are fully worthy of the same hand. 
The Battersea picture has a genuinely poetic 





character; a cloud is just floating aside from the 
moon, cattle show out against the lunar sheen on 
the river. The autumn picture is rich and red in 
mist overa moorland with its red-leaved trees. 
Mr. Henry Moore’s Highland Pastures is a paint- 
ing of large dimensions, and containing a great 
deal of well-realised matter, without any single 
object of especial prominence ; its orange tint has 
a rather clayey tendency. The Moonlight of the 
same artist is a sea-piece; a moderately flowing 
sea, a light halo round the moon, a sweet but 
mildly veiled effluence of light, Carl Rodeck, 
whose address is near Hamburg, appears as the 
author of a remarkable Forest-Scene, Evening, in 
which the rich light of sunset, threading the 
glades of the wood, and striking with sumptuous 
glow upon the tree-trunks, is triumphantly effective; 
this is the intrinsic motive of the picture, which 
in other respects is less observable, but still highly 
proficient. 


For the mass of the landscape-painters a few 
words each must suffice. Aumonier, Waste Land: 
weeds and sea-gulls, and the sea beyond; very clever. 
Valentine Davis, The Evening Glow of a Winter's 
Sun: the clearness of atmosphere and liquidity of 
water are very good here ; the scene not especially 
well chosen. Farquharson, “When the Kye come 
Hame”: highly expressive of the feeling of even- 
ing, with its tender and blurring dimness and ap- 

roaching rest; skilful likewise in handling. 
McLachlan, Jarl Hacon in the Pentland Forth: 
a large sea-picture of considerable buoyancy and 
energy ; the fierce surf rolls and plunges amid the 
rocks, the sky is varied and streaked with red. 
John Collier, A Glacier-stream: a work of im- 
portant scale, approvable in execution and in sense 
of beauty. Sealy, The Skirts of a Wood, with a 
Storm coming on, Dogmersfield Park, Hants: 
this also is large-sized, with an ample share of 
serious and sensible work. Enfield, Salt-water 
Marsh, near Tankerville on the Seine: vigorous in 
tone and perspective. Colin Hunter, Ebbing Tide: 
simple and peculiar, and uncommonly good. 
Clara Montalba, The Last Journey: a lordly 
funeral-convoy passing in a barge over the Vene- 
tian lagoon, brilliantly handled ; the atmospheric 
effect is clear and bright, without exceptional 
serenity. Inchbold, Abroad: from the Mosque of 
Sidi Abder Rahman to Cape Matifon, Algiers, and 
At Home: from High Wickham to Beachy Head, 
Hastings, These two companion-pictures are widely 
separated on the Academy walls. In both a blue 
tint prevails, and is managed with more mastery in 
the English scene, which is an attractive and 
choice work; the other wants fullness of ensemble, 
Holloway, Night on the River: effective, with 
ample technical skill. KE. Ellis, The Last of the 
Wreck: a vigorous work, showing much force 
and singleness of aim; the ponderous onpour of 
the surf is what the painter has chiefly set himself 
to express, Anthony, dn Incident by the Way- 
side; a girl drinking from a dripping spring; not 
one of this excellent painter’s most complete 
works, yet partaking of his accustomed power. 
Pickering, Spring: gracefully treated, with almost 
a monochromatic tendency in colour. Henry 
Martin, Penzance: unobtrusive and skilful. Frank 
Miles, Salmon-Leap, Cenarth Falis, Cardiganshire: 
the fish is bounding upwards against the down- 
ward cataract of water, the network of foam being 
managed with unusual abundance of detail. Hen- 
nessy, A Summer Evening on the Thames: grass- 
laden barges, with swans, and much appropriate 
material; large in size, but in treatment more 
elegant than potent. 

Here we must leave the landscapes ; only further 
naming as well-deserving exhibitors Messrs, Mac- 
artney, H. R. Robertson, Yglesias, Naish, Henry 
Gibbs, Albert and Henry Goodwin, John and 
William Linnell, R. C. Leslie, Leslie Thomson, 
R. W. Allan, Tristram Ellis, Meyer, Cooke, 
Poole, Joseph Knight, F. S. Walker, De Breanski, 
Me Whirter, Frank Walton, W. T. Shaw, Benham, 
J. Clayton Adams, Oakes, May, A. J. Hook, 
Emslie, Edwin Edwards, Stuart Wortley, David 





Murray, and Batley, Mrs, Ellis, and Mrs, Good- 
win. 

Portraits, The three -quarter-length seated 
likeness of The Earl of Shaftesbury, Painted for 
the Bible Society, is undoubtedly one of Mr, 
Millais’s finest portraits: it is, in fact, not far 
from being, all things considered, the highest 
artistic success in the present Academy Ex- 
hibition, The resemblance is beyond dispute 
or cavil; the expression has that pathetic 
look of one who has laboured hard and 
earnestly for momentous purposes, and who 
finds in the evening of life that he is still in the 
outskirts and beginnings of the overwhelming 
task. The accessories are all treated with com- 
parative slightness, a writing-table being the 
principal item; but they are sufficient to keep up 
the — calibre of the work. A Jersey Lily, 
the likeness of the beautiful Mrs. Langtry, ranks, 
among Mr. Millais’s female portraits, only a little 
less high than the Earl of Shaftesbury among the 
male ones. The flower which gives the picture 
its title is held in the lady’s hand: her blush-rose 
cheeks, blue eyes, and auburn hair, make up 
almost the very type of the “ pretty woman” of 
modern society—an abstract standard of beauty is 
not so much in the painter’s line: the figure, 
draped in black silk, has received comparatively 
little attention from him. Mr. Millais’s third 
portrait, The Countess o —— in dark- 
green velvet, calls for little remark: it isa fair 
piece of professional work, and, being Millais’s 
work, is of course of the higher level of contem- 
porary portraiture, but beyond this we need not 
go far in commendation of it. Mrs, Langtry re- 
appears in a portrait by Mr. Poynter, with more 
pomp of costume, and a more obvious aim at 
pictorial style in the general design and treat- 
ment: the handling would please us better had it 
a touch of crispness. This also is a very advanced 
work of art; and the Poynter and the Millais 
have their respective partisans, like the rival 
beauties in a ball-room, Mr. Pettie sends two of 
his customary fancy-portraits: Colin Hunter, 
Esq., the landscape-painter, in a Holbein costume, 
with a florid athletic look, a very telling likeness ; 
and J. Taylor Whitehead, Esq., who might be an 
Elizabethan magnate: this is one of the artist's 
most decided successes. La Lecture, by M. 
Fantin, is a portrait-group, two ladies in mourn- 
ing, both somewhat turned of thirty, and rather 
awkwardly close together: one of them blonde 
but dingy in complexion, the other dark. This 
figure is reading, and according to the intention of 
the picture (we must presume) reading aloud : her 
mouth however is closed, and the natural impres- 
sion of the work is hereby considerably injured. 
Technically regarded, it is a fine example of grey 
tone. Mrs. Frederick Leyland, by Mr. P. RB. 
Morris, is pourtrayed with remarkable elegance and 
refinement. Habited in white silk, and holding a 
Japanese flapper, the lady stands her full height, 
against a background of deep-tinted orange-brown 
velvet hangings. This work should go far towards 
giving Mr. Morris a leading position among those 
portrait-painters in whom good-looking ladies can 
confide for doing them justice. Two noticeably 
good portraits, by a painter not hitherto of specia 
note, Mr. Cyrus Johnson, are here—W. H. Chichele 
Plowden, Esq.,and George Fownes Luttrell, Esq. 
The former, a placid white-haired old gentleman, 
strikes at once by unforced truthfulness of present- 
ment: nor can the latter be regarded as less highly 
laudable. 

Other portraits which deserve attention are the 
following ; some shining more in artistic quality, 
and others for direct portrait-like value. We 
divide them into two lists according to this crite- 
rion, but without affecting minute accuracy ° 
classification. In the former category appear— 





Orchardson, Conditional Neutrality, a sturdy boy 
in a costume of the early seventeenth century, 
absurdly enough misnamed; Watts, Lady Con- 
stance Lawley, and Jacques Blumenthal, £39. not 
pre-eminently fine samples of this distinguished 
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painter, and some others are hardly up to his 
mark; Scholderer, Young Girl in a Fancy Cos- 
tume; Bastien-Lepage, Mrs. J. Lebégue, in Fancy 
Costume, rather too ponderous in manner; Stephen 
Pearce, Mrs. John G. Sandeman; Arthur Hughes, 
Mabel and Ruth Orrinsmith; Julia Folkard, Miss 
Le Thiere. In the second category—Pellegrini, 
Lieut. McGregor ; Wirgman, A Lady, and Mrs, 
Williams; J. Hanson Walker, Col. Davies, and 
The Hon. Home Browne; Henry Gibbs, A Por- 
trait; Louise Jopling, Mrs. James Tomkinson ; 
Lowes Dickinson, Mrs. Lucas and her Daughter, 
and J. Beswicke Greenwood, Esq. ; Hodgson, Major 
Osborn, very characteristic and able ; Ouless, J. D. 
Dent, Esq., Sir William Wright, and The Earl of 
Dalhousie; Webster, Portrait of Himself in a 
donkey-chaise ; Richmond, The Right Hon. W. 
H. Smith, M.P.; and The late Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott; Wells, Henry H. Armstead, A.R.A., and 
William Shaen, Esq. ; Edward Hughes, The Lady 
Mayoress; S. M. Fisher, Sir William Drake; 
Hetherington, A Portrait of an elderly gentleman 
with a pot of scarlet geranium; Collier, The Earl 
of Shaftesbury,and Mr. Justice Hawkins; Blanche 
Jenkins, A Lady; Long, Henry Irving as Duke 
of Gloucester; Calderon, The Marquis of Water- 
‘ord; Lehmann, Lady Elizabeth Bulteel; Archer, 
Miss Sylvia Schlesinger, and Herr Joachim ; Cot- 
man, Edward Green, Esq., M.P.; Pope, Peter 
Stuart, Esq. 

Animals and Still-life. Mr. Riviére and Mr. 
Marks stand foremost this year as animal-painters. 
The former gentleman has had a really bold in- 
spiration in one of his subjects, thus defined in the 
catalogue by a motto from Omar Khayyam :— 


“They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep.” 


Under a flood of moon-lustre “as light as day” 
lies a once superb palace-terrace, now long de- 
serted and decayed: its stairs remain silent to 
the padded and noiseless footstep of lion and 
lioness, and its fissures give exit and re-entrance 
to the lizard’s sinuosity. Like all else, the lions 
are bleached by the moonlight: their tawny hue 
is almost effaced. While highly applauding the 
idea of this picture, we do not find anything very 
exceptional in its execution: this is adequate and 
skilful, but does not do much for the subject 
beyond what is necessarily involved in itself. 
There is, however, another picture by Mr. 
Riviére, An Anxious Moment, pre-eminently good 
in execution: the subject is a flock of geese 
disconcerted by finding a battered old hat 
(which retains perhaps rather overmuch of its 
original blackness) lying across their familiar 
pathway; hence ensues much stretching of 
neck, accompanied by the entire gamut of 
cackling, As the geese are coming forward 
right in front of the spectator, their faces 
are all foreshortened; this is managed with an 
amount of dexterity and variety well worthy of 
deliberate inspection. In Mr. Marks’s picture also 
the personages are all birds, a Convocation of adju- 
tant storks, nine in number, with a tenth coming 
eagerly over to join them, from the sand-hillocks 
by the river side. The profound expression of the 
storks—sage remark, critical comment, abstruse 
cogitation—are abundantly humorous. Mr. Marks 
has often made quaint mirth out of birds, but 
never, we think, with quite so much felicity as in 
the present instance. Mr. H. W. B. Davis con- 
tributes four works, all skilful enough, but not any 
one of oe mark—increasing paintiness has 
come with increasing sureness of hand; Mid-day 
Shelter, and Evening Light, are however very clever 
performances. Changing Pasture, by Mr. Meyer- 
heim, turns cattle and a crow to good account. 
Lazy Moments, a very large picture of two hounds 
Couchant in kennel, is decidedly creditable to Mr. 
J... Noble; and Mr. Bodkin exhibits a very able 
Picture of cattle being stalled in the gathering dusk, 
under the title of “ Come along, Beauty ; Come, 
Spot and Daisy.” Mr. Heywood Hardy and Mr. 

- Paton may also be named among the’ animal- 





painters; and, for Still-life, M. Fantin (Roses), Mr. 

George Marks (Almond Blossom), and Miss Kate 

Thompson (Apres le Déjetiner). ; 
W. M. Rosserri. 








ART SALE, 


Tue Novar collection—of which the first and 
modern portion was sold about two months since, 
and the second and ancient portion last Saturday 
at Christie’s—will prove to . the historical sale 
by which the present sale-season will be re- 
membered ; and though the second portion of the 
collection was not by any means of the uniform 
excellence of the first, it contained a few pictures 
the equals of which appear but rarely in an auction 
room, First and foremost, in respect of popular 
interest and in respect of the stir that had been 
made about it, was the greatest of the two 
Raphaels—the Madonna det Candelabri: the 
Madonna with the two candlesticks, It would 
certainly be rash to assert that this picture was 
in blameless or untouched condition: rasher still 
to say that in point of intellectual interest or of 
sentiment it is comparable with such masterpieces 
of the master’s work as are to be seen in Florence, 
Dresden, and Paris; but, as bearing the evident 
stamp of his invention, it is, leaving aside the 
question of its present condition, a picture of 
very remarkable value and interest. It found 
no purchaser on Saturday. It was bought in at 
the extraordinary price of nineteen thousand five 
hundred pounds; but its owner, we feel justified 
in saying, will have no cause of complaint if he finds 
it matter of no difficulty to obtain a larger sum. 
The minor Raphael at the Novar sale—the Raphael 
known as the Vierge a la légende, or La Vierge de 
Novar—was accounted infinitely less precious. 
The auctioneer had received no instructions to re- 
serve it, and it fell to the first bid, which ha 
ened to be a bid of three thousand guineas, It 
is possible that some of the better and more 
genuine pieces in the Novar collection would have 
realised higher prices than they did on Saturday 
had they been unaccompanied by works which were 
obviously nothing better than school pictures or 
copies, but which appeared under the names of 
the greatest masters. For nearly all the Titians, 
for example, the description, “ after,” or “in the 
manner of Titian,” would have been plainly more 
appropriate than the unqualified name of the 
master himself; and we doubt whether fine and 
genuine examples sell the more readily when in 
the presence and companionship of copies that 
find, and deserve to find, purchasers at a few 
guineas only. Certain it is that the prices 
paid for the best work in the sale of Satur- 
day were not generally high. The sum of 
three thousand guineas, for instance, was by no 
means excessive for the very beautiful example of 
the art of Claude, described as 4 Grand Seaport; 
nor was eight hundred guineas at all too much for 
the secondary, but still important example, styled 
Philip Baptising the Eunuch. The landscape that 
obtained the highest price next to that of the 
great Claude was one by Hobbema—one of two 
so described in the Novar collection: a “ richly 
wooded river scene;” it fell to the bid of two 
thousand one hundred guineas. 

There were several interesting Murillos—satis- 
factory and agreeable examples of the art of a 
sometime over-rated master. The Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes—a sketch apparently for a great 
work at Seville—sold for 300 gs.; 4A Group of 
Spanish Beggars, believed to be an early yet not 
immature work, sold for 260 gs.; while a more 
celebrated canvas, St. Anthony caressing the In- 
Fant Saviour, reached 2,250 gs. By Jacob Ruys- 
dael, a fine and important sea-piece realised 1,400 
gs., and a like sum was obtained for a sea view 
with fishing-boats, by the same master. Among 
other Dutchmen the two best-represented were 
Gerald Terburg and Jan Steen. The Terburg, 
called The Glass of Lemonade, and representing 
an interior with various figures of that gentle life 





which Terburg loved to paint, and with which he 
appears to have been best acquainted, was a replica 
with variations—or more probably an early copy 
—of the well-known St. Petersburg picture, and 
was knocked down for 1,850 gs. Jan Steen 
was represented by some of his most brilliant 
and forcible, but not by any of his most 
agreeable work. There were two pictures of 
his deserving notice, and two which obtained it 
while the collection was on view. Of the two, the 
one styled The Effects of Intemperance (but by some 
slight blunder not alittle misdescribed in the cata- 
logue) was undoubtedly the greater. It realised 
1,250 gs. It is a large picture, representing the 
garden of a Dutch house in a pleasant and sub- 
dued light. Of the accessories much is made, and 
much is made effectually. The little background 
group, of two servants, it may be—a man and 
& woman—sitting fondling in an arbour, is in Jan 
Steen’s best manner as to grace of line and har- 
mony of treatment. The painting of the fore- 
ground detail—the texture of the various stuffs of 
the drunken housewife’s dress, for instance—is of 
that quality which Jan Steen but occasionally 
sought, and when he did seek it was sure of suc- 
cessful rivalry even with the greatest masters of 
the art of pure imitation. But in invention and 
in happy expression lay Jan Steen’s greatest art. 
He was the keenest comedian, in painting, of the 
seventeenth century; and it is not for his most 
special qualities that the admirable work sold on 
Saturday is so remarkable, There was, perhaps, 
more of actual comedy in the artist's second pic- 
ture—a picture which struck us as in less brilliant 
condition—called After Dinner: also an illustra- 
tion of the favourite Dutch vice which Jan Steen 
so constantly satirised. But this piece was not 
deemed worthy of a higher bid than 230 gs. 
Rembrandt was ill represented. The portrait of 
the artist when a youngish man had indeed some 
signs of having been painted by the master; but, 
even if entirely genuine, it can never rank with 
the greater of those many studies of his own face 
and character which Rembrandt poured out in 
such profusion. By Wouvermans, there was a 
halt of cavaliers and ladies at a farrier’s shop, 
which sold for 300 gs. 

Among the French school, the collection con- 
tained no very important Greuze—none, perhaps, 
more admirable than the portrait of the artist’s 
daughter, which fetched only 150 gs., and which 
had little more than the superficial charm of the 
lightest styles of portraiture. Watteau, though 
variously represented, was on the whole much 
better represented. Of the fétes champétres, there 
is very likely not much to be said: the one that 
was originally the best bearing —_ it the signs 
of much retouching. The large allegorical design 
Le Printemps—one airy figure crowned by another 
—was interesting as showing a phase of the great 
Frenchman's art with which the English public 
is generally little acquainted; it fetched over 
600 gs. But a far more substantial piece of work 
—passing under the name of Watteau, and of 
great beauty, though almost certainly by a different 
master of the French school—was the portrait group 
of Les Deux Marquises. The two little mar- 
chionesses were marvellously alike, and 7 subtly 
different. Two children, with powdered hair over 
very simple faces, fronted you with pose modest 
yet self-reliant. As a serious effort at the 
higher kind of portraiture, and as a brilliant 
example of assured mastery in the art of painting, 
Les Deux Marquises will long be remembered. It 
fell to the bid of 2,250/. 

Of the Italian pictures apart from the Raphaels, 
there may be named a very considerable picture 
by Caracci, in which the painting was good and 
the forms graceful and agreeable. The Caracci 
being out of fashion—and, on the whole, deserv- 
ing to be so—this unusual picture passed into the 
hands of the purchaser for but a small sum. 
The greatest Italian picture—again apart from 
the Raphaels—and perhaps the only one perfectly 
genuine in condition and perfectly certain in 
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attribution—was the St. Helena, or Vision of the 
Invention of the Cross, by Paul Veronese. It 
belonged to the great Duke of Marlborough, from 
whose possession we are assured it passed into 
the hands of Lord Godolphin; and it was sold 
at the sale of the late Duke of Leeds’s ccllection to 
the late Lord Hertford. It was knocked down to 
Mr. Burton on Saturday for the substantial sum 
of 3,300 gs., and the National Gallery has thus 
secured what was the most indisputable prize in 
the collection. The sale realised over 40,000/.— 
of course irrespective of the one reserved work 
which was bought in, the Madonna dei Candelabri 
of Raphael. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Prorsgssor Cotvin has resumed in the pages of 
LT’ Art his studies, begun in last year’s Portfolio, 
on the engravers of the age of Albert Diirer. The 
first article of the new series, published in ZL’ Art 
for May 19 and 26, deals with the anonymous 
fifteenth-century set of Flemish engravings illus- 
trating the book of Boccaccio De castbus illustrium 
virorum, §c., and known as the work of the 
Maitre aux sujets tirés de Boccace (Passavant, vol. 
ii., p. 272). As aspecimen of the series, Prof. 
Colvin gives a reproduction, admirably executed 
by Amand-Durand, of an undescribed first state of 
the plate illustrating the prologue—prologue and 
dedication in one—of the book, This beautiful 
engraving formed part of the Kerrich collection, 
and is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Referring 
to the copy of the French translation of the work, 
published by Colard Mansion at Bruges in 1476, 
which exists in the library of Lord Lothian at 
Newbattle, and which differs from other known 
copies of the same edition, in that it is ac- 
tually adorned with the series of engravings in 
question, Prof. Colvin brings forward a chain of 
evidence to prove that originally Colard Mansion 
made no provision for adorning his edition in this 
manner; that then he cancelled and reprinted the 
first leaf of the prologue only, in order to adorn it 
with the single illustration now reproduced by M. 
Durand ; and that subsequently he in like manner 
cancelled and reprinted the first leaves of 
seven, and finally of eight, out of the nine books 
of which the work consists, in order to adorn them 
in the same way with engravings, the subjects 
thus added being by another and inferior hand to 
the first, or dedicatory subject. To students of 
old engraving and of bibliography alike, these 
facts will be new. Prof. Colvin pives to Mr. 
Bradshaw the credit of the minute bibliodraphical 
researches on which his conclusions principally 
rest, and to Mr. David Laing, of the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, that of having been the first 
to draw attention to the unique and hitherto 
unnoticed Newbattle copy of the Colard Mansion 
edition. We believe that Mr. Laing has in pre- 
paration a publication in facsimile of the illustrated 
pages of the copy in question. 


At the Gallery of Messrs. Dickinson and Foster, 
114 New Bond Street, is now to be seen a large 
picture with a multitude of figures on a rather 
small scale—The Badminton Hunt; containing 
portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, and 
many other personages interesting in society, the 
sporting world, or the locality of the hunt; the 
horses, as well as the riders, are mostly, we believe, 
portraits from life. The work is no doubt, to a 
large extent, founded upon photographs: an en- 
graying from it will be issued. 


Tu sale of the famous Castellani Collection of 
old Italian pottery took place at Paris on the 
27th ult. and two following days. Very large 
prices were realised. A splendid decorated basin 
of Urbino ware in the form of a tortoiseshell, and 
attributed to Orazio Fontana, fetched the large 
sum of 25,000 fr. A plate with a portrait of 
Charles V. with inscription and date, attributed 
to the same artist, brought 20,000 fr. The ex- 
amples of Gubbio ware by Maestro Giorgio also 





fetched high prices, ranging from 15,500 fr. to 
2,000 fr.,and a beautiful example of Caffagiolo 
ware was sold for 16,000 fr. The collection was 
large and various, including examples of Siculo- 
Arabian, Della Robbia, Pesaco, Deruta, Castel 
Durante, Faenza, Roman, Castelli, and Medici, 
beside those before mentioned. 


WE are rejoiced to know that the magnificent 
example of the art of Veronese—the St. Helena: 
the Vision of the Invention of the Cross—has been 
acquired for the National Gallery. It is some 
time since the national collection has received an 
addition so important and in all respects unexcep- 
tionable. The picture has apparently been un- 
touched and undamaged. It is a consummate in- 
stance of freedom of design, and freedom of 
painting, inspired not this time, indeed—since the 
theme did not allow it—by all of Veronese’s fire, 
but by all the potency of his imagination. The 
National Gallery was, it is true, before the present 
purchase, by no means poor in work of the great 
Venetian, or, to adopt the perhaps more exact 
classification of the Catalogue, the great “ Vero- 
nese” master. We had already five examples of 
his work: the Consecration of St. Nicholas, pre- 
sented fifty years ago by the Governors of the 
British Institution; the Rape of Europa, a small 
and finished study for a large picture now at 
Vienna; the Wise Men's Offering, a much larger 
work originally placed in the Church of San 
Silvestro at Venice ; the Family of Darius at the 
Feet of Alexander—actually an important por- 
trait group—purchased at Venice from the Count 
Vitture Pisani in 1857; and, lastly, an agreeable 
design, the gift of Mr. Wynn Ellis, The Magda- 
lene laying aside her Jewels. But there was no- 
thing in the possession of these pictures to render 
impolitic the acquisition—even though it has been 
by the outlay of more than 3,000 gs.—of such an 
example as the St. Helena affords of the power, 
freedom, vehemence, and splendour of a master 
whose position in the world of Art is far beyond 
the touch of the caprices of fashion in matters of 
art-taste. 


WE have received from the office of L’Arta 
tastefully-bound volume containing etchings by 
M. Chauvel, chiefly from the pictures of other 
masters. Chauvel is generally an interesting, if 
not always a thoroughly accomplished, etcher. 
We by no means give to the mass of his work 
the same high character which is claimed for it 
by the writer of the introductory notice to the 
‘volume we have received. Ilis work is some- 
times incomplete in that it halts between the 
frank sketchiness of a vivid memorandum and the 
useful elaboration of a finished picture. Hardly 
anywhere in this volume is M, Chauvel seen to 
such advantage as in an etching published sepa- 
rately by the proprietors of L’Art—an etching 
which recalls with singular felicity and perfection 
a picture of Daubigny. In that etching M. 
Chauvel has succeeded to a rare degree in repro- 
ducing the characteristics of the painted work of 
the original master. And in one original etching 
produced long ago, this engraver realised exqui- 
sitely a charm of country landscape which was 
none the less of his own finding because it recalled 
Gainsborough. One of the illustrations in the 
volume before us is original, and it represents just 
such a simple rural scene as this artist handles 
best: unity of impression being well preserved. 
Among the reproductions one of the best is from 
a picture by Crome, thoroughly characteristic in 
subject, the light and shadow on the quaint 
country house and the roundness of the foliage 
being such as Crome loved. The other reproduc- 
tions are mostly from less-known masters, and, 
handsome as is the volume, we are not sure that 
it is among the most permanently valuable of the 
contributions which the proprietors of L’Art have 
made to the stock of popular art. 


Two books with some such illustrations or 
sketches of travel as were first made popular by 
the Voyage en Zig-zag of Miss Tuckett have come 





to us: the one from Messrs. Macmillan, the other 
from Messrs. Bickers and Son, of Leicester Square, 
Messrs. Macmillan’s little publication, A Week at 
the Lakes, by J. Priestman Atkinson, aims par- 
ticularly at being funny; and the fun of the 
Voyage en Zig-zag is continued in it with some 
measure of success. The illustrations are as good 
as many of those of which we are tolerant in the 
comic newspapers when the genius of Charles 
Keene has no hand in them; and the letterpress— 
written in the jerky style apparently deemed 
proper to work of the order before us—is a suf- 
ficient, though not a brilliant, commentary on the 
designs. The book is quite free from vulgarity, 
and many will deem it humorous. Messrs, 
Bickers’s publication, presenting itself under what 
seems to us the unfortunate title, The Adventures 
of Miss Brown, Miss Jones, and Miss Robinson, at 

tarritz and in the Pyrenees, aims likewise at 
humour, and does not always aim amiss, but it is 
also remarkable for the pleasant and artistic touch 
of the designer in picturesque record of castle and 
town, water and coast. Of the two volumes this 
will constitute the more substantial possession ; 
and many tourists to Biarritz and the Pyrenees 
will find in it agreeable souvenirs. 


Tue death is announced of M. Dantan ainé, at 
the age of eighty. Among his principal works 
were L’Ivresse de Siléne, his Jeune Napolitaine 
jouant du tambourin, and a great number of busts. 


At a recent meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, a communication was read from 
Mr. E. Hailstone upon a gold ring, which had 
been found about five inches deep in the ground 
at Montpensier in Auvergne by a shepherdess in 
1866, set with a fine dalazs ruby, and bearing on 
the outside of the bezils s. @z-or-GI-vs. The stone 
is engraved with a head in nearly full face, with 
massive hair in short curls, which strongly 
resembles the type found on the coins of Edward 
III. Around the shank of the ring itself is read 
in relief IESVs. AVIEM. TRANSIENS.- PER. MEDIVM, 
&c.—a common charm for travellers. Immediately 
round the ruby are the words sIGILLVM SECRETVM 
cut in the gold. From all these details and from the 
elegance and richness‘of the bijou, Mr. Hailstone 
inferred that it must have belonged to some 
warrior of high rank in the English army during 
the French campaigns in the fourteenth century, 
if not to the Black Prince himself, as French 
antiquaries consider most probable. 


Tae Fathers of Saint-Louis, who are settled 
on the ruins of Carthage, have just prepared a 
fine map of the site, and have sent a number 
of copies to M. Léon Renier for the Institute, 
French public libraries, and individual scholars. 
The Fathers have conducted excavations among 
the ruins of Carthage at their own expense; and 
have purchased all the antiquities the discovery 
of which in the adjacent country has been re- 
ported to them. They have thus formed a large 
collection of Punic and Latin epigraphs, which 
they are about to present to the Academy of 
Inscriptions, } 

A movet of the Wellington monument has just 
been placed close to the entrance of the Archi- 
tectural Court in the South Kensington Museum, 
where also some full-sized casts of the colossal 
figures which decorate the canopy may be seen. 
The model is not large enough to give any just 
idea of this noble work of modern English 
sculpture, which only needs the equestrian figure 
designed by Alfred Stevens for the top of the 
canopy to be placed in its position, to make it 
the grandest sepulchral monument we have in 
England. It serves, however, to draw the at- 
tention of visitors to the Museum to this 
much talked-of work, and may cause some to 
make a pilgrimage to St. Paul's to see the 
original. The zeal of those who do will receive 


its reward. ; 

THE municipality of Milan purpose erecting & 
bronze statue to Manzoni, on the Piazza San 
Fedele, 
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Some important frescoes in good preservation 
have lately been discovered in the Church of S. 
Apollinaris, in Crosio. It is not known by whom 
they were executed, but Italian critics speak in 
high praise of their merit. 


Tue statue of Titian which is to be set up next 
autumn at Cadore will shortly be cast in bronze at 
the foundry of De Poli at Vittoria (Treviso). The 
model has been executed by the Italian sculptor 
Dal Zotto. 


Amp the general dull uniformity and occasional 
glaring vulgarity of the covers of the publica- 
tions that lie on our library table, that of the new 
journal Piccadilly stands out with pleasant variety. 
Du Maurier’s effective sketch of the well-known 
locality is in truth a work of such artistic com- 

sition that it might well hold a place in port- 

‘clios instead of on bookstalls ; but we welcome it 

the more warmly in the latter place, and hope 
that it may inaugurate a fashion for covers of a 
less commonplace character than those which are 
now inflicted on us. It may be possible, however, 
to grow tired of that tall and delightful young 
lady who takes her morning walk with such 
serene self-consciousness, or even of the super- 
cilious young gentleman who follows. When this 
happens, would it be too much to expect of 
Piccadilly that it should ask M. du Maurier to 
vary his pleasant invention ? 


Tae Antwerp Museum has recently acquired 
for a large sum a fine and well-known portrait by 
Rubens. It is the bust portrait of a man which 
was formerly in the Van Saceghem collection, 
where it was engraved, together with its pendant 
—a portrait of a woman, now in the Wilson collec- 
tion—by the Flemish engraver Spruyt. Both 
works are described by Smith (Nos, 889 and 890) 
in his Catalogue raisonné. The Antwerp portrait 
represents a man of about 40 years of age, with a 
thin beard and fair hair; his head, which is 
splendidly modelled, standing out with great 
effect from a background of red drapery. He is 
dressed entirely in black, with a large white 
collar, concerning which the Athenaeum Belge 
gives a curious detail. It states that Rubens’ 
sitter was first painted in a large ruff, the border 
of which reached the ear, making the head look as 
if it were separated from the body. But the 
fashion for these enormous ruffs going out soon 
after the picture was painted, Rubens—probably 
at his sitter’s desire—changed the ruff into a turn- 
down collar. The traces of the former attire are, 
however, still distinctly visible. This portrait 
was sold with its pendant at the Van Saceghem 
sale, twenty-seven years ago, for 11,100 fr.; but 
the Athenaeum Belge believes that the Antwerp 
Museum has now paid more than double that sum 
for the portrait of the man alone. 


M. Henri Jovurn’s recent work, David d’ Angers: 
8a vie, son auvre, has obtained a prize from the 
French Academy. 


A RECENT number of Z’Art contains another of 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s pleasant Studies in 
English art. Mr. Wedmore has before written 
with critical appreciation of “Old” Crome and 
Gainsborough, and now, following in the same 
lines, he gives a similar survey of the art 
of John Constable, the third good landscape- 
wae our eastern counties have produced. 

hough working, as may be said, almost in the 
same fields as his two predecessors, Constable’s 
art is yet thoroughly individual. He saw Nature, 
if any artist ever did, without looking through 
the spectacles of any other master, Dutch or Eng- 
lish, and thus his pictures please or not according 
as the spectator is able to sympathise with the 
— point of view of the artist. His art has 

en more appreciated, and has had more influ- 
ence, strange to say, in France than in England, 
and it is, perhaps, fitting therefore that this latest 
exposition of it should find place in a French 
— Two large and decidedly skilful etchings 
y John Park, from the well-known Cornfield in 





the National Gallery, and the Romantic House, 
accompany the text, and give a more faithful ren- 
dering of Constable’s characteristics than most 
engravings we have seen. The sky in particular, 
which is always one of the chief difficulties in the 
reproduction of Constable’s work, is cleverly man- 
aged, conveying an idea both of the colour and 
gusty nature of his clouds. The trees, perhaps, 
in the Romantic House reproduce somewhat too 
faithfully the “Constablesque” style. They be- 
come in the etching rather too much like a dish 
of boiled spinach. A study of trees drawn in 
crayon which is reproduced as a phototint shows, 
however, that Constable could draw on occasion 
with the greatest care and delicacy. 








THE STAGE. 


A NEW comedy by Mr. Matthison, founded on 
M. Théodore Barriére’s Les Scandales d’hier, has 
been produced at the Royalty Theatre. The 
original play, which was brought out at the 
Vaudeville in Paris about two years and a-half 
ago, enjoyed but little success ; and Mr. Mathison’s 
version, in which he attempts to transfer the story 
to English ground, is not likely to secure any 
greater share of public favour. Miss Fowler sus- 
tains the part of the heroine. Mr. Wills’s histori- 
cal play, Nell Gwynne, lately produced at the 
Royalty, still occupies a place in the playbill, but 
in a modified and abridged form, the greater part 
of the last act having been suppressed, and the 
four acts reduced to three. 


Mr. Irvine will appear this evening at the 
Lyceum for the first time in the new romantic 
oetical drama entitled Vanderdecken, by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald and Mr. W.G. Wills. The scene of the 
play, which is in four acts, is laid in Norway at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century; the 
scenery, by Mr. Hawes Craven, representing, among 
other objects, a view of the Skaggerack, the quay 
of a fishing village, and the deck of the phantom 
ship, is said to be very picturesque and striking. 


A new fanciful legendary play entitled E/finella, 
written by Mr. Ross Neil, has been produced this 
week at the Princess’s Theatre, 


Love or Life,a romantic drama by Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Paul Meritt, founded on one of 
Crabbe’s poems, will be produced on Monday next 
at the Olympic. 








MUSIC. 
THE OPERAS.—“ PAUL ET VIRGINIE.” 


THE quasi-failure of M. Victor Massé's most re- 
cent production might surely have been anticipated 
by the few who, in this country, are acquainted 
with the composer’s career. Born in 1822, Massé 
is no novice in his art, and at the age of fifty-six 
it is, to say the least, unlikely that a musician 
would be able to pursue a hitherto untrodden 
path with success. Galathée, Les Noces de Jean- 
nette, and La Reine Topaze, are at the best but 
operettas, and these are the works which have 
been chiefly instrumental in securing for the com- 
poser of Paul et Virginie a place in the catalogue 
of noteworthy musicians, True, the production 
of that opera in November, 1876, was greeted 
with a chorus of approval by the Parisian critics, 
and Massé was immediately—and, we may add, 
hastily — recognised as an acceptable composer 
of opera seria. But Frenchmen of mark are 
seldom without honour in their own country. It 
may be said of Paul et Virginie as was 
said of La Mule de Pedro — the only other 
work of large proportions ever given to the 
world by Massé—that it is . small —_ 
in a gigantic frame, a tiny jewel in a ve e 
oil Bernardin de St. Plerre’s amiaeaiie 
romance is too idyllic in its simplicity to form the 
oundwork of an extended opera. Messrs. 
bier and Carré have recognised this, and have 





carefully and cleverly eked out the slender 
materials on which they had to labour. The first 
act of the opera is chiefly occupied by the episode 
concerning the runaway slave, which in the 
original tale is one of the events of the very early 
history of the unfortunate pair. Now, the planter, 
M. de Ste.-Croix, is made to pardon the slave, 
Méala, because the charms of Virginie have in- 
spired him with love. Here is a point of 
departure which the librettists might have 
followed up had their respect for the author been 
less. As it is M. de Ste.-Croix and his passion fade 
out of the book without exerting any perceptible 
influence on the dénouement. In the third act, 
operatic necessity demands that the heroine should 
not be altogether absent from the stage, and 
the device of presenting her in a vision to 
her lover may be commended as meeting 
the exigencies of the case fairly and effectively. 
Concerning the music a few remarks on its salient 
features will serve the purpose better than a 
lengthy analysis. M. Massé has succeeded best 
where he has allowed his fancy to have free play. 
The three airs for Méala are charmingly charac- 
teristic, and the whole of the scene in the planter’s 
domain is wrought out with excellent knowledge 
of effect. Here unqualified praise must end. The 
phrase which serves to typify the unchanging love 
and fidelity of Paul and Virginia is impassioned 
enough, but its unfortunate resemblance to the 
Graal theme in Lohengrin militates against the 
interest which it otherwise might evoke. There 
is melody of a weak kind in many of the numbers, 
but the concerted pieces are not well developed ; 
and, indeed, after the first act there is a percep- 
tible falling-off in the music. The orchestration 
is tinged with the distinctive style of Gounod. In 
brief, Paul et Virginie is a work of many remini- 
scences, with but little that is fresh. If it fail 
at Covent Garden it will be on account of its own 
inherent weakness, as the performance is one of ex- 
ceptional excellence. Mdlle. Albani invests the 
character of Virginie with much charm, and M. 
Capoul, though over-energetic, must be warmly con- 
mended for his artistic earnestness as Paul, a 
part which he created in Paris. Not less merito- 
rious is the presentment of Méala by Mdlle. Sealchi. 
She delivers the piquant airs allotted to this cha- 
racter with splendid effect, and secures hearty and 
well-merited — The lesser characters are 
also in good hands, and the opera is mounted on 
the scale of magnificence usual at this house. A 
moonlight view in the second act errs by excess 
of colour; but the scene of the plantation is a 
marvel of beauty and completeness. 

On Monday a Mdlle. Mantilla, whose name did 
not appear in the prospectus, essayed the trying 
réle of Selika in L’Africaine, but without much 
success. Mdlle. Mantilla is evidently an experi- 
enced artiste, but her voice already exhibits symp- 
toms of wear, and her acting is devoid of charm. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the most interesting 
performance of the week has been that of Riyo- 
letto, with Mdme. Gerster as Gilda. On the 
whole, we are inclined to consider this the best of 
the gifted Hungarian lady’s impersonations. Such 
an exquisite delivery of “Caro nome” has rot 
been heard since the days of Sontag; but the 
forcible though purely unaffected acting of Mdme. 
Gerster in the second act also merits the highest 
encomiums, Henry F, Frost. 





Tue concert of M. Pasdeloup at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Saturday evoked but a slender amount 
of interest, though it might have been supposed 
that the opportunity of hearing a portion of 
Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust would have been 
sufficient to secure @ representative gathering of 
musicians. The work exhibits at once the strength 
and the weakness of itscomposer. There is neither 

assion nor tenderness in the love-scene between 

aust and Marguerite. But nothing could be more 
exquisite than the Dance of Syiphs, for example ; 
while the Hungarian March has an immense 
amount of rude force, and the Ride to Pande- 
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monium is unsurpassable as a piece of descriptive 
writing. The performance was fairly good, con- 
sidering that the orchestra was playing for the 
first time under M. Pasdeloup, whose method of 
conducting differs essentially from that of Sir 
Michael Costa. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, Signor Rota, 
and Signor Marini were the soloists, of whom the 
first and second deserve commendation. 


Tue concerted pieces performed at the Musical 
Union on Tuesday were Schumann’s pianoforte 
quintett in E flat, Mendelssohn's quintett in A, 
and Beethoven’s Quartett in A, No. 5 of the set 
dedicated to lLobkowitz, Mdme. Montigny- 
Remaury, a pianist of excellent calibre and legiti- 
mate style, played, among other selections, a 
Pastorale Variée by Mozart, recently published for 
the first time by Durand and Co., of Paris. In 
consequence of the state of political feeling in St. 
Petersburg, M. Auer is deterred from coming to 
London this season, and Signor Papini will 
therefore be the leading violinist at the four re- 
maining matinées, 


At Mr. Halleé’s fifth Recital, on the 31st ult., at 
St. James’s Hall, Brahms’s beautiful piano quar- 
tett in C minor, Op. 60; Schubert’s fantasia for 
piano solo, Op. 15; Beethoven’s sonata in A 
minor, Op. 23, for piano and violin; and a clever 
but somewhat laboured piano quintett in D minor 
by Friedrich Gernsheim, were the works brought 
forward. 


On the same afternoon M, Breitner gave his 
first piano Recital at Steinway Hall, assisted by 
M. Paul Viardot as violinist, and Mdlle. Marie 
Macca-Rowa as vocalist. The chief pieces an- 
nounced in the programme were—Rubinstein’s 
sonata in B minor for piano and violin; Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses ” ; and smaller piano- 
forte pieces by I’. E. Bach, Kirnberger, Chopin, 
Schumann, Stamaty, Beethoven, and Rubinstein, 


Dr. Hans von Bitow’s first recital at St. 
James's Hall was announced for Thursday after- 
noon—too late for notice this week. His pro- 
= included the grand prelude and fugue in 

minor, and two smaller pieces, by J. S. Bach; 
Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. 110; Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu in G, Op. 90, No. 3; Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio, Op. 5; and aselection from the 
works of Shopin and Liszt. 


Moitz. Ipa Henry gave her annual concert at 
the concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music 
last Monday evening, with a very excellent pro- 
+ sane the most important items of which were 

chumann’s piano quintett, Op. 44; Haydn’s trio 
in G ; three movements from Goldmark’s Suite in 
E minor for piano and violin; and piano solos by 
Mendelssohn, Field, Lachner, and Chopin, played 
by the concert-giver. 


Mr. Francis Ratpn’s second Classical Chamber 
Concert was given at the Royal Academy concert- 
room on the 3lst ult., the programme including 
Schumann’s piano quartett, Op. 47; Chopin's 
sonata in G@ minor for piano and violoncello; 
Mozart’s string quartett in E flat; piano solos by 
— Kate Roberts, and songs S Miss Mary 

avies. 


Tue annual performance of the Messiah for the 
benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians is to 
take place this afternoon at St. James’s Hall. 
The vocalists announced are Miss Emma C. 
Thursby, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs. 
Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. 
W. H. Cummings, J. L. Wadmore, and Lewis 
Thomas, Mr. J. T. Willy will be the leader, Mr. 
T. Harper the solo trumpet, Mr. E. J. Hopkins 
will preside at the organ, and Mr, W. G. Cusins 
will conduct. ; 


WE noted last week the announced performance 
of Schumann’s Faust by Mr. Waddel’s choir at 
Edinburgh. A copy of the Scotsman has been 
forwarded to our office, containing a detailed 
notice of the concert. We iearn that the choir 
consists of about fifty picked voices, and that, as 





we surmised, the solo parts are sung by members 
of the society. The report speaks of the whole 
performance in very high terms, stating that 
“absolute precision was maintained in the singing 
of every choral number throughout.” Those who 
know the Faust music will agree with us that no 
small degree of praise must be due to Mr. 
Waddel; for there are few works in the whole 
range of choral music which more severely tax the 
energies of even a first-rate choir. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that 
three years ago the Festival of the Three Choirs, 
then held at Worcester, was shorn of all its im- 
portance by the action of the Dean and Chapter of 
that city. The announcement of the Festival for 
the present year has just appeared ; and it is most 
satisfactory to find that the Worcester autho- 
rities have reinstated the performances on their 
former footing. The date of the Festival is from 
September 10 to 13; and the chief works an- 
nounced are Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum; Pur- 
cell’s “Jubilate” in D; the first part of the 
Creation ; Mozart’s Requiem ; Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise, Elijah, and “Hear my Prayer;” Dr. 
Armes’s oratorio, Hezekiah; Spohr’s Last Judg- 
ment ; and the Messiah. There will be also two 
grand choral services, and two miscellaneous con- 
certs in the College Hall. A very strong cast of 
vocalists is advertised, and Mr. Done, the organist 
of Worcester Cathedral, will conduct. 


Messrs. Noverto, Ewer anp Co. have just 
published an octavo edition of Cherubini’s magni- 
ficent “Coronation Mass” in A major—a work 
far less known than it deserves, It is written for 
only three voices, which may probably be one 
reason of its neglect in this country, as it con- 
tains no contralto part. Being neither unduly 
long nor etree difficult, it ought to be 
welcome in choirs where contralto voices are 
scarce, 


Tue Silesian Musical Festival is to take place 
from the 23rd to the 25th inst. at Gérlitz. The 
chief works to be given are Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, Kiel’s Christus, Brahms’s “ Ave Maria,” 
and a selection from Weber’s Euryanthe, 


Ata festival to be given next week at Dor- 
drecht, Handel’s Alexander’s Feast, Schumann’s 
Paradise and the Peri, and Brahms’s Rhapsodie, 
are announced. 


Franz Espacne, the Custos of the musical 
department of the Royal Library at Berlin, died 
in that city on the 24th ult., at the age of fifty. 
Herr Espagne was well known as one of the most 
learned musicians of Germany: he was one of the 
editors of Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s complete edition 
of the works of Beethoven, 


THE death is also announced, at the age of 
thirty-five, of Herr A. Tombo, the harpist of the 
Munich Opera. Some of our readers may re- 
member Herr Tombo as having visited London 
last year to take part in the Wagner Festival at 
the Albert Hall. 


MENDEL’s great Mustkalisches Conversations- 
Lexicon is now rapidly approaching completion. 
The publisher (Herr Oppenheim, of Berlin) has 
forwarded us the ninth volume (S—Stradivari), 
and it is evident that one or, at most, two more 
volumes will suffice for the remaining portion of 
the work, The present volume, though con- 
taining but very few long articles, shows a high 
average level of excellence. We have, of course, 
not read through the whole of its 471 closely- 
printed pages; but we have tested it in various 
ways, and have found it most trustworthy. 
Among the more important biographical articles 
are those on Schubert, Schumann (Robert and 
Clara), Sontag, Spohr, Spontini, and Steibelt ; 
while some idea of the completeness of this por- 
tion of the work may be formed when it is said 
that there are notices, more or less extended, of 
eight Schmids, twenty-three Schmidts and nine 
Schmitts, seventeen Schneiders, nine Schuberts, 





and twenty Schulz and Schulzes. The theoretical 
and historical articles are also, as usual, of great 
value, among the most noteworthy being those on 
Scherzo, Septimenaccord (the chord of the 
seventh), Singspiel, Sonata, Spanische Musik (the 
most elaborate article in the volume, occupying 
twenty-five pages), Spielleute, Stadtmusikus, Stil, 
Stimmbildung (voice-training), and Stimmorgan 
(the vocal organs). As a work of reference the 
lexicon is simply invaluable. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Alpine Journal, vol. viii., edited by D. W. Freshfield, 8yo 
i , (Longmans) 14/0 
Barnes (W.), Outlines of English Speech-Craft, cr 8vo 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 4/0 
Bayley (E.), Thorough: being an Attempt to show the 
Nature of Thoroughness in several Departments of Chris- 
tian Life and Practice, cr 8V0.....e.0+0005- (Hatchards) 6/0 
Bevan (G. P.), Tourist’s Guide to East and North Ridings 
Of Yorkshire, 12M ....sesceececeseseeeees (Stanford) 2/0 
Bewicke (A. E. N.), Margery Travers, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
(Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
Birch (R. W. P.), Sewage Irrigation by Farmers, 8vo 


‘ ‘ (Spon) 2/6 
Book of Tobit, Chaldee Text, edited by A. Neubauer, cr 
BVO. cseerevsereees seecececccevecceseeeses( Macmillan) 6/0 


Bulwer (L.), What will he Do with It? vol. ii., 8vo 
(Routledge) 7/6 
Burckhardt (J.), The Civilisation of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy, 2 vols., 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 24/0 
Cox (J. C.), Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire, 12mo 
(Stanford) 2/0 
De Amicis (E.), Constantinople, translated by C. Tilton, 8vo 
(S. Low) 10/6 
Deby (J.), Report on the Progress of the Iron and Steel 
Industries in Foreign Countries, 8vo............ (Spon) 5/0 
Dickens (C.), Child’s History of England, Household ed., 
ee ree Seeene »+.--( Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Dickens (C.), Martin Chuzzlewit, cr 8vo...... (Routledge) 2/6 
Disraeli (B.), Young Duke, 12mo............ (Longmans) 2/6 
Durant (C.), Wynyard of High Wynyard, 2 vois., cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Eugéne, Elementary French Method, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) 1/6 
Fawcett (H.), Free Trade and Protection, 8vo 
(Macmillan) 7/6 
Fontaine (H.), Electric Lighting : a Practical Treatise, 8vo 
(Spon) 7/6 
Geddes (W. D.), The Problem of the Homeric Poems, 8vo 
(Macmillan) 14/0 
Handbook on Gold and Silver, by an Indian Official, 8vo 
(Longmans) 12/6 
Haug (M.), Essay on the Sacred Languaze, Writings, an:l 
Religion of the Parsis, 8VO .........+.+++++es(Lriibner) 16/0 
Heath (F. G.), Fern Paradise, illustrated, 8vo ..(S. Low) 12/6 
Hoffman (Prof.), Modern Magic, 3rd ed., cr 8vo 
(Routledge) 7/6 
Hunt (L.), Characteristics, by L. Cross, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 2/8 
James (P.), Sore Throat, its Nature and Treatment, cr 8vo 
(Churchill) 5/6 
Jay (W.), Sunday Morning Sermons, preached at Bath, 


DOW C0.., CPEWO se ccccccccccccsse unre owns we (Dickinson) 5/0 
Kelley (E. G.), Philosophy of Existence : the Reality and 
Romance of Histories, 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) 16,0 


Lady’s Crewel Embroidery Book, by E. M. C., 4to 
(Hatchards) 2/6 
Laroque (M.), Great and Small, being Scenes in the Life 
ee rrr . (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Lever (C.), Horace Templeton, cr 8vo........ (Routledge) 3/6 
Life and Adventures of an Unfortunate Author, by Him- _ 
self, cr 8VO ....... Ccesccccece cccccccccccs (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Linley (N.), and S. Dickinson, Treatise on Law of Partner- 
ship, 2 vols., roy SvO ....... petosesee eoeees (Maxwell) 75/0 
McCarthy (J.), Linley Rochford, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
McNab (W. R.), Botany: Outlines of Classification of 
Plants, 18M0 2. -2.ccccccecese so anneestne (Longmans) 1/6 
Mansfield (C, E.), A Latter-day Novel, 2 vols., cr 8vo ; 
Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Marryat (F.), Fighting the Air, cr 8vo (Tinsley Brothers) 2/0 
Marryat (F.), Harvest of Wild Oats, cr 8vo 
(Tinsley Brothers) 2/0 
Middleton (Lady), Ballads, sq .... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/ 
Monahan (J.), The Method of Law ; an Essay, cr 8vo ; 
(Macmillan) 6/0 
Moon (G. W.), The Dean’s English ; aCriticism,cheaped., __ 
ND. sémeresenaan pita veusinnasaeseenns (Hatchards) 1/6 
Muddock (J. E.), A Wingless Angel, 12mo (A. H. Moxon) 2/0 
Munn (D.), Practical Hints on Teaching Arithmetic, 
oe re Bicsane sesceeeeees (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 2/0 
Pardon (G. F.), Noble by Heritage, cr 8vo 
‘ » of _ (Tinsley Brothers) 2/0 
Patrick (M.), Christine Brownlie’s Ordeal, 3 vols., cr 8vo ; 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 31/6 
Peel (S.), Concise Treatise on the Practice and Procedure é 
in Chancery Actions, 8vo  ........+. (Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Pollock (J.), Notes on Rheumatism, 12mo .... (Churchill) 2/6 
Rayleigh (Baron), Theory of Sound, vol. ii., cr 8vo Be 
(Macmillan) 12/6 
Reid (M.), Fatal Cord, 12mo .....sseseee++++ (Routledge) 3, 6 
Reid (M.), Wild Huntress, 12mo .........+-+ (Routledge) 3,6 
Robinson (A. M, F.), Handful of Honeysuckle, 12mo im 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Roche (H, A.), On Trek in the Transvaal, 2nded.,cr8vo 
(S. Low) 10/6 
Serpent of Cos, a Poem, 12mo...........+ (A. H. Moxon) 5/0 
Smith (T. E.), Summary of the Law of Companies, 8vo : 
(Stevens & Haynes) 5/0 
Symonds (J. A.), Many Moods, a Volume of Verse, cr Svo 
sential (Smith, Elder & Co.) 9/0 














